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SUGARING AT TWIN-FLOWER 


BY HELEN DODD 


Photographs by Julian A. Dimock 


E were going home! 

Along roads deep 

with snow, through 

sheltered ravines, 

and over wind- 

swept crests, we 
drove in the long, cold night—the Rebel 
and I and the baby boy. We were 
brimming over with an exhilaration that 
warmed us in spite of the wind, for we 
had bought a farm, the Rebel and I, 
and we were about to enter into our 
own. The noisy town we had left be- 
hind us forever. 

On the farm, before us, nestled at 
the foot of the Green Mountains, was 
a famous maple “sugar bush.” This 
was the sugaring season and we must 
get there when the sap should start, 
so why should we mind the “cauld 
blast”? It only gave zest to the adven- 
ture. 

That was ten years ago. “Joy-farm- 
ing” we call our experience, for our big- 
gest by-product has been our good times. 

The first year we engaged a local ex- 
pert to-help us sugar. 


“How early shall we tap the trees?” 
we inquired. He replied: 

“When rivers run in the roads, then 
y'u c’n begin sugarin’.” 

When the winter sky turned a deeper 
blue, when the crows began to chatter 
and the snow in the woods was settling, 
then one sunny day we set out on snow- 
shoes and tapped a tree. The drops fell 
steadily. We were none too soon. 
Hastily I drove to the village to find our 
helper. 

“How soon are you coming?” I asked. 
“The sap has begun to run.” 

“Why, cain’t be! South win’s blow- 
in’. Got t’ have a storm ‘fore sugar- 
ay 

“But we tapped a tree and it is ru.- 
ning,” I insisted. 

“Sho! ’Spose we might’s well get ‘em 
tapped and be ready when the storm gits 
through.” 

So Frank, the expert, taught the 
Rebel how to tap the trees, to drive the 
spouts, and hang the buckets. Always 
behind them sang the merry ting, ting 
of the dripping sap, bidding them hurry, 
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SO FRANK, THE 


hurry, hurry! Through snow waist- 
deep, wet, cold, and bare-handed, they 
struggled on from tree to tree. 

When all the trees had been tapped 
.Frank kept the fire and watched the 
evaporator and the Rebel gathered sap 
with the horses and sled. To keep 
the elusive flavor in the sap, he must 
visit every tree every day, and for a 
gallon of sirup he must gather fifty of 
sap. 

“He flew round, jus’ like a wild cat,” 
Frank told the villagers. 


EXPERT, TAUGHT THE 


REBEL HOW TO TAP THE TREES. 


The horses floundered in the deep, 
soft snow, while the heavy sled with its 
weight of sap slid and slued and bumped 


on hidden rocks. The Rebel was show- 
ered with sap that spattered through the 
cracks as he balanced himself behind the 
tub. Into a pipe, which ran from a 
stump to the tank in the sugar house, 
he dropped the end of a short hose from 
the gathering tub. While the sap was 
running in, he could enjoy a few mo- 
ments’ pause. 

Steam burst from every crack of the 
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HE MUST VISIT 


sugar house and sparks leaped from the 
chimney. As the Rebel opened the door, 
the draft blew the clouds of steam be- 
fore him and he could see Frank stir- 
ring and skin:ming the foaming mass. 
“Shet that door, she’s most ready to 


take off!” shouted Frank, the 
dull roar of boiling sap. 

The Rebel looked anxiously at the 
thermometer in the finishing pan and 
protested : 

“Why, it’s not up to 219!” 

“What do I care for your thermome- 


across 


EVERY 


TREE EVERY DAY. 

ter? That’s sirup,” said Frank, as he 
held up the dipper on a level with his 
eyes. He knew it by the apron of golden 
sirup that hung from the dipper, by the 
way the bubbles broke, by the smell and 
the color. We knew nothing save what 
we had read; he knew everything that 
local tradition had handed down. 

The second year our helper could not 
stay one night for the boiling. The big 
tank in the sugar house was full of sap 
and above the house the draw tub stood 
full. In the buckets of the near-by trees 
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THE BOND OF KINSHIP 


the sap was still running—the rush of 
the sugaring season was upon us. Frank 
was prevailed upon to agree to come up 
after his day’s work in the village and 
boil for us. 

Immediately after supper the Rebel 
and I went to the sugar house and start- 
ed up the fire. We skimmed the boiling 
sap and stirred the boiling sirup as we 
had seen Frank do and_ anxiously 
watched the thermometer. Still Frank 


BETWEEN US 


AND THE PEOPLE OF THE HILLS. 


did the sirup 


Finally 
“aproned” and the Rebel drew it off 
while I stood with my hand on the en- 
trance gate of the finishing pan. 

When our next batch was safely boil- 


not come. 


ing we were much elated. While I 
poured the hot sirup through the felt 
strainer into the can, the Rebel went 
promptly to replenish the fire. Through 
the long evening, we two worked, eat- 
ing doughnuts with hot sirup, building 
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NOW WE MAKE IT INTO THREE GRADES, SOFT SUGAR, CAKES, AND CREAM. 


bigger fires as our enthusiasm rose, and 
so. alone, we made the best sirup of that 
season. 

One December the Rebel and I took 
a long, long drive to get the calf Pogis. 
On our way home we stopped at a big 
old-fashioned farmhouse. We _ were 
treated to maple honey. It was the 
most delicious that I had ever tasted. 
The young housewife brought it to the 
table with an air that recalled a child- 


hood memory, when to an honored guest 
was presented the ceremonial offering of 


such maple honey. No feast was quite 
complete until, from the coolest, dark- 
est corner of the cellar this nectar had 
been brought. 

To my old-time feeling of the cere- 
monial was now added a new apprecia- 
tion. Why was this finer than any that 
we had at home? Was it the careful 
choosing of the best run? Was it the 
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SUGARING 





small glass bottles, or was there in the 
process some mysterious secret that 
eluded such strangers as we? 

We had always kept our sirup in gal- 
lon tins, but after this I chose the finest 
flavored and stored it, still hot from the 
boiling, in quart glass jars. This came 
nearer the taste of the remembered nec- 
tar. So now I go late in the afternoon 
in my rubber boots, over the humps of 
the home field, to the sugar house and 
seal the day’s boiling in glass before any 
of the aroma has been lost. 

In these hills the lore of the woods 
and the best methods of sugar making, 
handed from one generation to another, 
are carried from the famous groves to 
the smaller ones. A helper in our sec- 
ond year told, between gasps, as she 
stirred “cakes” for dear life, that “at 
Miss Susannah’s she wouldn’t let us 
change hands nor even stir the other 
way. We had to get the light color.” 

Yet when some of our sugar pleased 
a local critic he said, “Will’s folks make 
lighter color sugar’n yours, but ’tain’t so 
good. ‘They break the grain tryin’ to 
stir it too much, and it hurts the flavor.” 
He did not know physics nor could our 
helpers tell us the reasons for their rules 
of thumb, but it has been an interesting 
hunt for us, from the variations of tem- 
perature in the different runs of our first 
year’s sirup, to the intricate chemical and 
mycological problems not yet solved. 

From our local helpers, from our 
reading and from years of varied expe- 
rience, we have learned what effect every 
detail of knowledge and care has upon 
the finished product. After a storm the 
buckets on the trees are emptied lest the 
rain or snow dilute the sap and, by ne- 
cessitating long boiling, hurt the color 
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and flavor of the sugar. Hot fires mean 
fast boiling and a lighter-colored sugar. 
Skilful stirring makes light-colored and 
fine-grained sugar. Cleanliness, not only 
to begin with, but throughout the sea- 
son, saves lots of quality lost by primi- 
tive methods. 

But flavor depends upon the soil and 
the trees themselves. Our big, old trees 
on high land start early because of their 
southeastern exposure, and have long 
been famous for the flavor of their sugar. 
‘To this foundation we have added our 
study, and we have persistently followed 
every hint of better methods until we 
have advanced the price of our product 
four hundred per cent! We sold our 
first year’s sugar, without grading,. in 
large pails for ten cents a pound. Now 
we make it into three grades, soft sugar, 
cakes, and cream, packing them in one- 
pound boxes and get forty cents for the 
best. 

When we reached twenty cents, a lo- 
cal admirer asked: “ How did y’u think 
to ask so much?” 

“We saw some sugar not half so good 
as ours selling for that in Burlington,” I 
replied. 

Our methods of packing and labeling 
sugar are now followed by the sugar 
makers of the neighborhood. When the 
owners of a famous grove called, we 
compared notes on making sugar and 
they took with them some of our boxes 
and labels to copy. We were mightily 
pleased, a few weeks later, to see their 
product, in the familiar little boxes and 
labels, on the shelves of an exclusive 
shop in the big city. 

The royal gift of the maple trees has 
been the bond of kinship between us and 
the people of the hills. 
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GOLD 
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Over four thousand gold claims have been officially recorded in New York State, most 


of them in the Adirondacks, 
them have paid. The 


but although small traces of gold have been found, none of 
Adirondacks are being continually prospected by amateurs and 


reports of rich finds are frequent, but, as in the Black Mountain strike, published widely 


at the time, investigation always pricks the bubble. 
Surveys long ago decided against the probability of paying gold in those mountains. 


theless, hope still springs eternal!—EviTor. 


EWS of the Black Moun- 
tain gold strike seized the 
entire northern slope of 
the Adirondacks in_ its 
pulsating grip and shook 
it out of a long winter’s 

lethargy. In the various gathering 
places for Saranac Lake guides it was 
cause for some humor, much openly ex- 
pressed doubt—and a general quiet and 
unostentatious dispersion of the daily as- 
semblies. 

The just-avowed skeptics sought out 
their most confidential friends and com- 
pared notes. The evidence was both 
direct and circumstantial. A vein of 
gold quartz had been discovered on 
Black Mountain, the valuation of 
which, $55,000 to the ton, was identical 
with that of a specimen in the possession 
of John Clark. 

Each one had seen Clark’s ore and 
the assay papers for a portion—entirely 
on the Q. T. and to be divulged only 
to the aforesaid most confidential friend 
—and Clark had sworn vehemently— 
also on the Q. T.—that he had knocked 
it off a ledge when hunting for a mica 
bed. He had intimated that develop- 
ments could be expected when the weath- 
er moderated, but had spurned all offers 
of equal partnership in grub stake and 
proceeds, even from good friends. He 
would, however, give his real friends 
first chance on all but the main vein. 

It served him right. Clark’s main 
vein had been uncovered by another, al- 
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The State and National Geological 
Never- 


ready several claims were recorded, and 
the balance of the race was to the swift. 

As soon as darkness permitted a dis- 
creet departure the contestants started. 
All the afternoon two-horse teams had 
been at a premium and of the few auto- 
mobiles there were none left. Under 
the seats were pack baskets and tents. 
A few knowing ones had appropriated 
kitchen dishpans for panning the streams, 
while others stowed sledges, drills, and 
lightly handled dynamite. 

There were a few who did not start. 
Among them, John Benham and How- 
ard Slater watched the teams slip by in 
the darkness on their long, weary drive 
through mud, slush, and rain to Black 
Mountain in the township of Jay. 

“How do you know there’s nothing 
in it?” asked Howard. 

“John Clark himself told me the other 
day that there were goin’ to be some 
claims staked pretty quick. He said he 
couldn’t stand some of ’em off any 
longer. They don’t want to get his 
gold away from him, but they just want 
to be in on the big secret because they’re 
friends of his.” 

“How’d he come to tell you?” 

“T never asked him to share up, so he 
tipped me off not to get excited and said 
to tell you.” 

Another stay-at-home was John Clark. 

In the conflicting stories following the 
bursting of the bubble this much gained 
added emphasis: 

Clark’s quartz had actual existence. 




















SEARCHED FOR THE COLOR OF 


Running through it were streaks and 
threads of free milling gold, with occa- 
sional chunks which could be dug out 


with a knife. The assay report on a 
small piece negatived suspicion of a mine 
chip. There is no known vein of such 
fabulous richness. When he would speak 
of it at all, and that always in private, 
Clark’s protestations that it was Adi- 
rondack gold grew stronger. He knew 
the mountain where he had broken it 
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GOLD THROUGH THE 


MAGNIFYING GLASS. 


off, he said, but had paid no special at- 
tention to the position of the vein, being 
interested only in mica, and could not 
relocate it from memory nearer than 
three or four miles. If anyone imagined 
that he would hunt for it while his every 
movement was under surveillance, he 
had another guess coming. But just as 
soon as the excitement blew over. .. . 
To confirm all this, it was noted that 
one side of Clark’s piece was stained 
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and weather worn, indicating that it 
must have been broken from a surface 
outcropping. 

One evening while speculation ran 
highest I dropped in to swap stories with 
John Benham. Descended from the old 
school of guides with woods lore, soft 
manners, and speech of the silent places 
bred in the bone, but with intimate 
knowledge of the modern’ workaday 
world, John’s evenings were to be culti- 
vated. But to-night he was preoccupied. 

The reason was presently forthcom- 
ing. He and Howard had evolved a 
theory about the gold and were to take 
to the woods in the morning. Would I 
go along? After listening to the theory, 
I enlisted eagerly. The method of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, the play of pure rea- 
son upon few known facts, offered the 
only solution of the mystery: Where did 
Clark come into possession of his gold- 
besprinkled quartz? 

Clark’s father-in-law, John King, had 
died alone in his cabin on Big Trout 
Pond, some time before, and Clark had 
brought out his effects. Eureka! King 
found the gold and his secret died with 
him! Small wonder that Clark made 
no move to stake his claim! 

We adjourned to Howard’s and dis- 
cussed the Theory until far into the 
night. 

It was Howard who inquired if we 
could tell gold when we found it. 

“Tf it’s like Clark’s,” replied John. 

I admitted that I could if it had an 
eagle stamped on it. 

“Why not take Millard Hayes,” sug- 
gested Howard, “and be sure. He’s a 
good prospector.” 

In a region of much amateur gold 
seeking Millard alone possessed profes- 
sional qualifications, acquired during sev- 
eral years in the mining districts of Can- 
ada. Accordingly he was always in 
much demand. In fact, it may be said 
that no serious expedition pretended to 
be complete in personnel without him as 
a member of it. 

We sought out Millard and outlined 
the Theory. Reaching into his pocket, 
he drew forth a flat, thin piece of some- 
thing yellow. It was about the size of 
a little finger nail. 

“That,” said Millard, “is some gold 
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that I assayed myself out of a piece of 
Clark’s quartz.” 

We regarded it silently. 

“Tt figured $66,200.” 

Our silence became intensified and 
breathless. 

“T thought I was wrong,” he contin- 
ued, “‘so 1 sent half of the piece he gave 
me to New York. ‘There’s the papers 
on the assay.” 

We read by turn in cold typewriting 
the estimate of $60,400 in gold and $500 
in silver per ton. 

“There’s gold in these mountains,” 
resumed Millard. “If you want to, | 
guess I’m willin’ to share up. “There'll 
be enough for four.” 

Noon of the next day saw us em- 
barked in two light-rowing guide boats 
for the long pull up Tupper Lake. Far 
to the south Bog River tumbled white 
and foaming into the still water, aton- 
ing in one vicious lunge for its long, 
quiet meanderings. “The rear of Mona- 
han’s drive had just come out of the 
river and the logs were boomed near 
the foot of the falls. Two tug boats 
waited with steam up for the wind to 
shift so that their tow could be started. 
We jumped the boom, pushed through 
the logs, and carried around the falls, 
then accepted Monahan’s hospitable in- 
vitation to river driver’s beans and other 
hearty fare. 

Camp was pitched at the carry three 
miles above. It was too late for pros- 
pecting that day, so we set about mak- 
ing everything snug and comfortable. I 
volunteered to cook. Has it ever oc- 
curred to the blithe summer camper that 
after a hard day at the paddle, or weary 
miles of straining under a heavy pack, 
his guide could find the creation of a 
sumptuous supper other than relaxation ? 
My proposal met with instant and reck- 
less acclaim. ‘Too late I repented. 

Those. three veterans reclined in lux- 
urious ease on the fresh-made balsam bed 
and discussed the meal sotto voce, but 
not too sotto, the while their “guide” 
washed and dried the dishes, picked up 
the camp, and fixed all tight for the night. 
The whole trip in having been by water, 
the grub stake was elaborate and varied, 
the “guide’s” labors onerous in propor- 
tion, and the three “sports” correspond- 
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ingly contented and disinclined to move 
after meals. 

“No more ‘paddlin’ your own canoe’ 
for me,” said Millard. “I won’t never 
go campin’ again without a guide.” 

“What time will we tell the guide we 
want breakfast?” asked John. 

“If you want to get anythin’ done 
prospectin’,” put in Millard, “you’ve 
got to get away from here by daylight, 
anyway.” 

“That’s pretty early,” reflected How- 
ard. Then to the guide: “You needn’t 
bother with much. Fried potatoes, ba- 
con and eggs, pancakes and coffee will 
do me.”’ 

Millard thought oatmeal would help 
out some, and John had to have cocoa. 

“But there aren’t any potatoes boiled,” 
expostulated the guide. 

“There’s a good fire now,” suggested 
Millard. 

With the potatoes bubbling in the pot 
the guide crawled into the tent, lighted 
a consolatory pipe, and joined in the dis- 
cussion of the Theory. 

We were in one of the least frequented 
and wildest part of the Adirondacks. A 
hundred feet in front of the tent the 
Little Tupper stream swirled past. An 
equal distance behind, Bog River hastily 
composed itself after a quarter mile of 
unseemly haste. A hundred yards below 
they merged peacefully. A mile and a 
half to the south Bear Creek slipped 
unobtrusively into the Little Tupper. 
Northward of Bog River, and parallel- 
ing it to the westward, extended a long, 
high ridge. 

On the other side of the river basin 
ran another parallel ridge, its southern 
side rolling unevenly down to Bear 
Creek, its western end encircling the 
southern side of Big Trout, five miles 
west. Between the high ridge on the 
north and Bear Creek on the south was 
our quest. We decided to try the north- 
ern ridge first. 

“One of the state geologists said it’s 
the most likely place in the Adirondacks 
for gold,” remembered John, who had 
worked with many surveys. 

Gradually the fire sank lower and the 
chill night air of spring crept into the 
tent. Blankets were alluring and sopo- 
rific, insensibly merging discussion into 
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dream. A last random question rose 
into the waning firelight, gleamed fit- 
fully—and was unanswered: 

“Did the guide put up a lunch for to- 
morrow ?” 

Let the guide confess now that a prod- 
ding of the feet awoke him next morn- 
ing to a blazing fire, breakfast spread 
for four, and three broad grins await- 
ing his appreciation of the joke. 

“Pretty tough,” they agreed, “when 
sports have to turn out and cook their 
own grub.” 

Before the sun had fairly broken 
through the thick spruces, we took one 
of the boats over the carry, paddled a 
couple of miles up the river, and struck 
back to the big ridge. In his hand Mil- 
lard carried a prospector’s pick, and 
slung in a meal sack over his shoulder 
was his shallow, wide-rimmed pan, rusty 


from much prospecting on many a 
stream. ‘The rust, he explained, made it 


much easier to see the gold. He had, 
besides, a two lens magnifying glass and 
a magnet. 

It soon became evident that without 
Millard our search would be vain. We 
three amateurs stood in the midst of the 
wilderness and gazed about us for gold. 
In our minds was pictured a_ broad, 
clear streak of crystal quartz, gleaming 
with yellow flecks, a vein as yet miracu- 
lously unnoticed by all the woods travel- 
ers of the Adirondacks save one. 

Howard’s roving eye fell upon a bare, 
exposed face of rock. ‘‘Here’s some 
quartz.” 

As plavers are galvanized into action 
by the whistle for the kick-off, so were 
John and I roused out of speculation. 
We precipitated ourselves upon the spot 
and with our camp hatchets hacked ex- 
citedly for first blood. 

Millard gave one disdainful 
“*Tain’t in place, boys.” 

“Tt’s right here,” countered Howard 
in his pride of discovery. 

“But it’s got to be in place,” explained 
Millard. ‘“That’s float. Mebbe come 
from Canada in the ice. The whole 


look. 


rock’s no bigger’n a chair. We got to 
find it in a solid ledge.” 
Thenceforth that entire mountain 


seemed made of float. We ransacked it 
rod by rod, and I believe that it would 
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ride serenely on the waters of the flood. 
Always came Millard’s verdict: 

“That’s float; big as a house, but 
’tain’t in place. We got to wait till the 
formation changes.” 

Nevertheless, spite of adversities of 
formation, spite of all the hybrid flotsam 
and jetsam of a vanished glacier, we 
combed our way westward. 

“We can’t afford to go by anything 
or we'll miss it,” advised Millard. 


ADIRONDACK GOLD 
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“Has it.” dubiously, from John. 
“How do you know,” I demanded. 

“Millard says so.” 

“Didn’t you see it, right back there?” 
asked Millard. 

“T guess I wasn’t looking when it hap- 
pened,” admitted John. 

With revitalized optimism we again 
assaulted the rocks, chopping, prying, 
scrutinizing, referring doubtful  speci- 
mens to Millard. Alas for those beau- 





CAMP WAS PITCHED 


Do you love the soft green, moss- 
covered boulders of the deep woods? 
If so, keep clear of our ridge. Its rocks 
stand gaunt and naked, stripped. bare of 
the matting of years. 

“Tf it wasn’t for that gold,” said How- 
ard, “I’d take a rest drivin’ river.” 

John and I had climbed a knoll to sur- 
vey the blasted formation. East and 
west it stretched alike, and through all 
the vistas of the trees loomed float. Cer- 


tainly something was decidedly wrong 
with the formation. 

Hurriedly catching up with the others, 
we found open jubilation. 

“The formation’s changed,” communi- 
cated Howard. 





AT THE CARRY. 


tiful, well-hung hatchets! Never intend- 
ed for hammers of Thor, it may only be 
said that they perished in a good cause. 

As we progressed the formation did 
become more promising. ‘The rock was 
in solid, native ledges, and we were re- 
lieved of the reiteration, ““No use both- 
erin’ with float.” “Moreover,” said 
Millard, “it was metamorphic rock.” 
Clearly enough that means changed form, 
And metamorphic rock, we _ learned, 
makes good prospecting. So we pros- 
pected industriously. 

“Why,” I inquired of Millard, “would 
not the prospect be just as good if we 
started in the west and worked back east 
over the change in formation?” 
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Millard insisted that then we wouldn't 
have metamorphic rock, so in the face of 
such a paradox | gave it up. It seems 
that in one direction it changes and in 
the other it doesn’t, but which way to go 
is beyond the comprehension of a novice. 
I resolved forthwith to make a thorough 
study of the intricate subtleties of forma- 
tion, for they point the way to the pot of 
gold. 

We were passing through a sag in 
the ridge, where several little streams 
soaked out of the ground and trickled off 
down the side of the mountain. Here 
the pan came into play. Scooping it full 
of sand and gravel from the bottom of 
the stream, Millard gently kneaded and 
stirred the contents round and round, 
holding the pan meanwhile under the 
water. “Vhe muck and other lighter por- 
tions washed out and floated away. 

When the lumps had all been broken 
up and the mass had perceptibly de- 
creased, he lifted the pan out, full of the 
dirt and water, and shook it. Much of 
the water slopped out, carrying dirt 
with it. He next picked out the coarser 
gravel, filled the pan with water, and re- 
peated the operation of shaking and slop- 
ping. Then with the pan full of water, 
he began a peculiar circular motion, end- 
ing with a sudden slopping of sandy wa- 
ter. Finally, with all but the heaviest 
particles gone, he drained off the water 
and searched for the color of gold 
through the magnifying glass. 

It looked easy enough, but none of the 
rest of us could approximate the refined 
jiggle and sweep of Millard’s practiced 
hands. We usually dumped either half 
the water out or none at all. 

A dozen times we were sure of the 
color of gold, but on viewing it at differ- 
ent angles, it always lost the characteris- 
tic golden yellow. Fools’ gold, all of it, 
but without Millard we would have 
staked our claims within the hour. 

“You'll know it all right when you see 
it. It don’t look like nothin’ but gold, 
and it looks the same all the time, any 
way you hold it.” 

The prospecting continued to improve. 
There was more of that “changed forma- 
tion” rock and one of the little brooks 
was full of black sand. It clung to the 
magnet and was too heavy to wash out 
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of the pan. Millard was noticeably ex- 
cited. 

“This is an almighty good prospect, 
boys. We’re likely to run on to it any 
minute now. ‘There ain’t a better pros- 
pect in these mountains, and I’ve been 
all over ‘em. Be sure you don’t miss 
nothin’.” 

We made quadruply certain and all 
four minutely examined every find of 
quartz. Progress was correspondingly 
slow. The veins were bigger and more 
frequent. 

“She’s gettin’ together,” announced 
Millard. “When they all run into one, 
we'll find it. We got to hit the parent 
vein. It’s too scattered now, but ’tain’t 
fur off. Full of iron, too, and ‘iron rides 
a good horse’.” 

A hundred yards beyond, under a thick 
blanket of moss, we uncovered the great 
paternal ancestor of all quartz veins. It 
showed twenty feet high on the face of 
a cliff. 

“Tf it ain’t here,” concluded Millard, 
“T don’t know where it is.”’ 

I hacked off a chunk and examined it. 
It was porous and honeycombed and in- 
side the little cells were small, golden 
yellow globules. I dug one out. The 
find was too momentous to be proclaimed 
prematurely. I recalled Millard’s state- 
ment, “You'll know it when you see it.” 
It was the color of old Roman gold and 
from all angles varied not the fraction 
of a shade. 

I strove to be calm, to appear un- 
We had reasoned it out and 
by logical steps come to our goal. Look- 
ing up, I caught John’s eye as he pried 
at the vein. By sheer effort of will I 
nodded quietly. 

“Here it is.” 

John examined it, then Howard; final- 
ly came Millard. 

“Never saw nothin’ like it, but ’tain’t 
gold.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Decomposed feldspar or some other 
mineral. Inside the vein the soft part 
ain’t so rotten, but on the outside it’s all 
washed out except that yellow stuff. I 
wish it was. Best prospect I ever see, 


but nothin’ in it.” 
After that, with dampened ardor but 
still determined, we settled down to real 
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prospecting, resolved to find old John 
King’s vein if it took us the rest of the 
week. The big ridge was finished by 
late afternoon and we returned to the 
tent. 

If you ever go prospecting, which by 
all means do at least once, take a cook. 
Camp cookery is the product of inspira- 
tion and attention, plus any available re- 
sources of grub stake, and may be stated 
with mathematical exactitude thus: (In- 
spiration X Attention) -+- Resources = 
What? 

Accordingly, it is evident that what- 
ever the fixed resources of the outfit, 
the result will be enormously affected, 
for better or worse, by the value of the 
two multiplying factors. ‘This is ab- 
struse, but so is camp cookery. In fur- 
ther support of my advice, let me add 
that no man whose sole hope of great 
wealth depends on a fortunate inspira- 
tion regarding the lifelong perambula- 
tions of a guide and his father-in-law 
can more than momentarily withdraw his 
attention from disccussions of the The- 
ory. 

We concentrated our resourceful in- 
spirations on the all-important Theory, 
and the charity, hunger, and mental ab- 
sorption of those three good campmates 
atoned for many shortcomings. 

There ensued many days of painstak- 
ing and laborious prospecting. Always 
when the first gray tinge of dawn stole 
into the blackness of the tent Millard 
slipped quietly down by the foot and I 
could hear him walking leisurely about 
in the brush, after the manner of old 
woodsmen, collecting material for the 
fire. One takes his time at this and finds 
just the right dry kindling. It’s quickest 
in the end. 

That is the hour when, if one fortu- 
nately awakes with a clear conscience, 
it is sweetest to roll over in the blankets 
and drop peacefully off to sleep again. 
But Millard always sang a little song, 
dwelling longest on the refrain, “Once I 
had money, but now it’s all gone.” The 
rest of us wanted the experience at least 
once, so we hastily scrambled out to the 
warmth of the fire and prepared break- 
fast. Then with pick and pan and ruined 
camp axes we followed the lure of the 
gold until night. 
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Every day we found “gold,” never the 
shade of the lumps in the big vein of cel- 
lular quartz, but yellow and promising. 
With bounding hope we carried it all to 
Millard. 

“*Tain’t the right color.” 

We got to cursing “color.” “Next 
time I'll bring some samples,” decided 
Howard. 

One night after supper, when further 
hope seemed vain, we were discussing the 
vague technicalities of prospecting. 
Reaching into his duffel bag, Millard 
produced a cloth-bound book. 

“You'll find a lot of information in 
this.” 

By the light of the candle lantern I 
read the name on the back: ‘“‘Prospector’s 
Field Book and Guide.” 

Then in fuller detail on the title page: 
“In the Search for and Easy Determina- 
tion of Ores and Other Useful Miner- 
als.” 

The book opened, from much use, to 
the chapter on gold, and to this passage: 


Frequently cellular quartz has been found 
with gold within the cells, the material 
which surrounded the gold having become 
decomposed, and, thus releasing the unde- 
composed gold, the latter is found in the 
cells of the quartz. 


As if that were not enough, I soon 
turned up this: 


It is the only yellow malleable mineral 
found in the natural state. Its color varies 
from pale to deep yellow, but it presents 
the same color from whatever direction it 
is looked at, and to the prospector this is a 
guiding test. Indeed, one of the most im- 
portant and useful accomplishments for gold 
exploitation is “an eye for color.” 


Beckoning quietly to John, I slipped 
out of the tent, and in the darkness of 
the woods we struck matches and read 
and reread the pregnant paragraphs. 
Then we sat on a log and talked it all 
over. It was perfectly evident. Mil- 
lard was color blind, and all the cells 
of that massive vein of quartz on top of 
the big ridge were actually filled with 
little nuggets of virgin gold. 

As tactfully and delicately as possible 
we detailed our opinion to the others, 
emphasizing the local variation in color. 
Millard was broad-minded. 
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“T never saw none like it, but nobody 
wants yuu to be right more’n I do.” 

John and I volunteered to get sam- 
ples next day. 

“You'd better take that book and half 
the magnifying glass,” suggested Mil- 
lard, “‘and try some of the tests. How- 
ard and I'll pan out these streams again 
while you’re gone.” 

Early next morning, with renewed 
hope, we climbed the steep, hard miles 
to the lode. Probably neither of us 
would have been in the least surprised 
to have found the vein claimed and an 
armed guard in possession, or the whole 
ledge floated off in our absence. But 
there it was, solidly in place, and in all 
the open cells of the quartz were free 
golden lumps, as big as a pin head. 

“Gold grains will flatten when struck 
with a hammer,” read John, “ whereas 
other minerals similar in color will break 
into fragments.” 

Placing a nugget carefully on the 
blade of my knife, I struck it lightly 
with the head of the ax. It flattened. 
More than that, another one spread out 
into a thin sheet upon pressure from the 
blade of John’s knife. It was certainly 
very soft, malleable, and it was always 
yellow. 

“Or, if the doubtful specimen is coarse 
enough,” continued the book, “take a 
needle and stick the point into tne ques- 
tionable specimen. If gold, the steel 
point will readily prick it, if pyrites or 
yellow mica, the point will glance off or 
only scratch it.” 

We hunted for a pin and impaled a 
nugget upon the point. 

“Sure enough gold,” decided John. 
“Let’s put some in the tin cup with a 
little sand and pan off the sand.” 

We tried it, and at the first jiggle the 
gold all rose out of the sand and floated! 

In speechless amazement we watched 
it for a full minute; then John put forth 
his finger and solemnly tried to sink it. 
It wouldn’t sink, but came up around 
the sides of his finger like a rubber ball 
in a bath tub. 

“Tt floats,” said John, in the manner 
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of one imparting important and astound- 
ing information. 

Together we consulted the book and 
at length found this: 

“Float-gold: Fine particles of gold 
which do not readily settle in water.” 

We began to be very proud of our as- 
saying. “here was one more test, and in 
scientific exuberance we applied it. 


Under the blowpipe, on a piece of char- 
coal, gold may melt, but on cooling it al- 
ways retains its color; any other metal will 
lose color, become blackened, or be at- 
tracted to the end of a magnet. 


We built a fire and charred and 
cooled some wood. Scooping a little 
hole in one end, I placed in it a nug- 
get, and with the stem of his pipe for 
a blowpipe John directed the flame of 
a burning brand. ‘The nugget disap- 
peared. 

“You blew too hard.” 

We repeated the experiment with the 
same result. 

“This damn thing’s too coarse,”’ com- 
plained John. “It makes too much 
smoke and blaze. Do you suppose that 
magnifying glass would be hot enough ?” 

Impaling another nugget on a pin 
—there were lots of nuggets—I con- 
centrated the sun’s rays. There was a 
minute flash of smoke and the nugget 
changed color and blackened. ‘To be ex- 
plicit, it burned up! We had reached 
the limit of nervous tension and both 
laughed. 

Then John got up and studied the 
face of the vein for a long time. When 
he came back he had a chunk of cellu- 
lar quartz upon which something wrig- 
gled. It was small and green, and it 
wriggled, and when at last it had wrig- 
gled itself clear of a cell of the quartz, it 
went measuring itself off, length after 
length, over the face of the rock, as 
if it were measuring a shroud for our 
shattered hopes. 

“That’s the worm that laid the gold- 
en eggs,” said John. 

Whereupon, picking up the ax, he 
smote it fair and square. 
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WHEN THE TRAIL RUNS UP THE SIDE OF A RIDGE IT BEGINS TO LOOSEN 
THINGS UP. 
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AND TIED THEM ABOUT YOUR WAIST 


YOU HAVE PEELED YOUR SWEATERS 
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LONG BEFORE YOU REACH THE “‘ HALF-WAY SPRING, 


























YOU DECIDE TO STRIKE OUT AND MAKE A TRAIL OF YOUR OWN. 





























NEAR THE TOP OF THE RIDGE. IT’S HANDS AND KNEES NOW, ANY 
WAY TO GET ALONG. 
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NEAR THE SUMMIT YOU STRIKE THE OLD TRAIL AGAIN AND CHOP DOWN 
AND DRAG TO THE TOP SOME DRY TREES FOR FUEL. 
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AFTER AWHILE YOU START HOME “‘’CROSS LOTS.” IT’S EASY GOING DOWN. 
FOUR FEET OF SNOW COVER UP LITTLE THINGS LIKE ROCKS 
AND FALLEN LOGS TO AN EVEN SMOOTHNESS. 




















A TRAIL OF YOUR OWN HAS POSSIBILITIES. SPRUCE GUM RIGHT OFF 
THE FARM! 
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HE Norman village was 

sound asleep. It was 

taking its afternoon nap, 

the July sun warming its 

quaint tiled roofs, creep- 

ing down its narrow by- 
ways, baking its main thoroughfare, and 
incidentally casting a shadow line on the 
sun dial fastened midway up the tower 
of its snug stone church. 

Though the shadow line marked two 
o'clock, not a human being was in sight, 
even though I turned in my ramble to 
the public square. The solid gray shut- 
ters on every house were closed and 
stoutly hooked within. Behind these 
shutters dozed in that light sleep of old 
age sundry old men and great grand- 
mothers in white cotton bonnets, too 
feeble to venture out in the heat of the 
day. The rest of the inhabitants of Les 
Fosses had gone at the first glimmer of 
dawn to harvest the hay. 

As I stood alone in the cool shadow 
of a half timbered gable listening to the 
faint babble of children’s voices from the 
village school, a black cat emerged from 
beneath a worn stable door, caught sight 
of me, stopped, turned her gaze intently 
to a rusty water pipe, and then, confi- 
dent I had not divined either her sleek 
presence or the purpose of her stealthy 
adventure, trotted obliquely across the 
sunny square to a box of a railroad sta- 
tion, its sliding door padlocked I no- 
ticed as I followed the cat’s tracks and, 
peering through the dusty panes of the 
sliding door, I counted four parcels and 
a barrel of Bordeaux destined for Les 
Fosses. 

As the chef de lean 


for gare—a 


woman with a dull eye, she had gone 
home to dig some potatoes and wash her 
seventh infant between trains. 
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Les Fosses was as quiet as the lee side 
of a haystack in sunstroke weather. A 
cock crowed close to the little gray 
church and a swallow skimmed past the 
cat with a thin scream of mockery. A 
few doors below the mayor was snoring 
in his kitchen. Only the grocer’s door 
in the plain little square, which is once 
a year enlivened with the village fete, 
stood open for a chance customer, so | 
turned toward it, for the grocer is an 
old friend of mine. 

I soon caught sight of this fat, florid 
Monsieur Chambard dozing over yester- 
day’s Gazette Normande behind a row 
of amber tinted bottles filled to their 
necks with Javelle water and ranged in 
his window above the bitters and the 
vermouth. 

He is always complaining, this apo- 
plectic Monsieur Chambard. ‘To-day 
he denounces the heat. Yesterday he 
wheezed and choked out his impreca- 
tions over the sacré south wind that had 
brought the rain. ‘To-morrow he may 
be blustering and roaring over the small 
profit in dried herring, or the Govern- 
ment’s decision in advancing the price of 
its yellow package of cigarettes one sou 
—and a sou is something to this shrewd 
old Norman. 

Monsieur Chambard’s is a_ highly 
scented store. As it is the only one in 
Les Fosses, the place reeks with its pun- 
gent stock—everything from beeswax to 
prunes, to automobile essence and 
sertive cheeses from Pont Levéque and 
beyond—while from the low-beamed 
ceiling above the short zinc bar of his 
buvette, hams, tinware, and sausages 
hang like bats. 

During his odd evening hours Mon- 
sieur Chambard profits by loading car- 
tridges for transient sportsmen, his open 
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A CORNER 





bowl of powder tucked under the glare 
of a smoky kerosene lamp in his dingy 
back room. Some evening Monsieur 
Chambard and his grocery will suddenly 
disappear. 

It was only after Chambard and I 
had clinked the rims of a final glass of 
vermouth -together and twilight had 
fallen upon the village, that Les Fosses 
began to show signs of life. It awoke 
in a good humor, opening its first eye 
with Madame Vineaux’s café on the cor- 
ner, and its second with the Pere Chau- 
vin’s, a few doors below—a worn hos- 
telry with a moss-grown roof and a 
sign announcing hospitality to the trav- 
eler on foot or on horseback. Even 
the public square: grew garrulous and 
merry, with laughing children, with 
sturdy rosy-cheeked blondes and bru- 
nettes, their clear ruddy skins tanned by 
their long day afield, with brawny- 





armed peasants whose scythes had been 
sweeping down the harvest since day- 
light, with joking, buxom women, cack- 
ling of great-grandmothers, their keen 
eyes glinting from their wrinkled faces, 
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MY VILLAGE. 





eager to discuss for the tenth time the 
latest gossip—they were young once 
themselves and laughed and made love 
in the same public square. 

And so they joked and gossiped until 
the Pere Chauvin’s tavern became as 
crowded as Chambard’s store and far 
livelier, until the red sun sank, eating 
its way like a coal of fire behind the 
dark mass of trees on the hillside, above 
whose rich growth rise the foureeles of 
the chateau of a certain baron and below 
which at the bottom of the hill, close to 
a dark, cool, feathery lane, stands the vil- 
lage washing shed with its sluggish pool 
blanketed with green scum, jeweled 
with darning needles during the lazy, 
sunny days and noisy after twilight with 
the jargon of frogs who seem to have 
a deal to say about the village and other 
important matters wholly concerning 
themselves. 

“Allons!” announces a rich, old far- 
mer, wiping his clean-shaven upper lip 
with the sleeve of his blue blouse. “On 
va manger la soupe!” and oft he goes 
to his supper. By twos and threes the 
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rest in the public square follow his ex- 
ample, for they are up with the dawn, 
these thrifty Normans, and are in bed 
shortly after their hens have settled 
themselves for the night, having first 
eaten their soup and bread, washing it 
‘down with cider and settling this frugal 
repast with the traditional after-dinner 
cup of black coffee, well seasoned with 
apple-jack. 

Night settles—one by one the lights 
go out—Les Fosses is again asleep. ‘To- 
night, under the soft moonlight, a dog 
in a neighboring farmyard bays dismally 
at the moon. ‘Three cats in a noiseless 
game of tag have taken possession of the 
public square, deserted save for the 
presence of the black cat and half a 
dozen of her admirers. Like a queen she 
has placed herself conspicuously in the 
moonlight—feminine in her vanity—her 
consorts quarreling in the shadows. 

Chambard’s lamp is still burning—he 
has a hundred cartridges to load for a 
Parisian who is to shoot on the seacoast, 
to-morrow, with the Baron, so I leave 
Chambard to his fate in his shirt sleeves 
and take my leave of Les Fosses by the 
highway that leads down to my own 
village of fisherfolk, a weatherbeaten 
little village of stone on the edge of a 
tawny marsh close to the open sea and 
totally different in its atmosphere from 
the farmer village of Les Fosses. 

The highway shows white and clear 
in the moonlight. Now and then I 
cross stretches of freshly cracked stone 
which in a few days will be embedded as 
smooth as macadam, rolled under the 
weight of the big two-wheeled carts, so 
heavy in themselves that any horse but 
a Norman percheron under his chain 
harness and massive collar would con- 
sider the cart a load before it was filled. 
They are as careful in patching these 
clean roads in France as they are in 
patching their clothes. 

Before I have gone a kilometer the 
rumbling thunder of one of these giant 
carts draws me to the roadside to let it 
pass. The driver is asleep on a heaping 


load of yellow clay, the big-chested 
white horse leading the way. It is 
Monsieur Bignon who owns the clay 
quarry below Les Fosses, and I know 
the café he will stop at in my village— 
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at Madame Lemoine’s; that snug box 
with the red curtains half hiding the 
smallest of kitchens, shining in polished 
copper saucepans, and a snug room ad- 


joining provided with four marble- 
topped tables. 
Madame Lemoine’s café is never 


closed to her clientele. It is more than 
possible that good-natured soul will be 
roused out of her bed to let Monsieur 
Bignon in and heat his coffee and place 
beside it with a hearty welcome his de- 
canter of apple-jack, for that is the kind 
of a village my village is—rough and 
ready at all hours, and not a sleepy hole 
like Les Fosses. 

My village by the marsh is full of 
live fishermen and fisher girls, whose 
wanton beauty, wiry build, and cour- 
age do not exist in Les Fosses. A race 
apart are these Bohemians of the sea, 
with so little of the grossness of the 
peasant in them that you wonder where 
they came from. Hard drinkers are 
they—generous to a fault, and as white 
as their nets when it comes to comrade- 
ship and fair dealing. 

No one can say of my village of Pont 
du Sable that it does not harbor a 
unique community. It is a village with 
a race who do as they please, accord- 
ing to their own ideas, relative to pleas- 
ure and work—and the work is hard 
enough, getting a living out of the re- 
lentless sea, to justify any vagabond his 
pleasure. They are a blonde race, these 
wiry, bare-legged fisherfolk, with blue 
eyes and features as clean-cut as their 
agile bodies, hardened down to sinew 
and muscle by years of fishing. 

There is, too, something distinctly 
masculine about the women, blue-eyed 
and fair-haired like their men, a blonde 
which the sea air dulls with sun and salt. 
The slim girls, hard and wiry as their 
brothers and sweethearts, are even boy- 
ish. Their very talk is masculine; more 
than that it is typical of this particular 
village of fisherfolk. At any neighbor- 
ing féte where she might chance to be, 
I could pick out this girl of Pont du 
Sable; there is no mistaking that lithe, 
easy gait, the straightness of her back, 
or the clear gleam in her eyes—eyes as 
keen as a gull’s. 

Neither is there anything of the serv- 
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ile or the slow brute ignorance of the 
peasant about her. She is alive, inde- 
pendent, and free as a gypsy. In her 
youth she does as she pleases—grateful 
for anything that luck brings her, from 
a new sweetheart to a square meal—and 
when the sea and hard work have 
robbed her of her beauty she naturally 
takes to drink when it is obtainable. 
She eats but little and sleeps less— 
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dancing that night at some village fete 
until dawn—flushed and happy, proud 
of her crew’s good luck or taking their 
lack of fortune philosophically. 

They have been steadily at it on three 
night tides, and between them the girl 
has walked to the neighboring village 
peddling the odds and ends of the catch; 
the main lot went to Paris on the 
earliest train out of Pont du Sable. 














LES FOSSES WAS 


this girl of Pont du Sable. As early as 
three in the morning small bands of 
fisher girls and men pass my house by 
the marsh, hurrying along on an eight- 
mile walk to a chosen point on the coast 
to their boats. Out they go in the open 
sea with the rising tide long before day- 
light to cast their nets—they weigh 
something these nets—one called the 
chaloupe is weighted with a great boom 
ringed with iron. Now and then it 
comes up heavy with a small glittering 
fortune in mackerel; again, and often 
for days, it brings to its crew only a 
few sous worth of small flounders; 
again it ensnares genuine sole, earning 
a gold piece; and yet, after all these 
sleepless hours and hard work, you may 
find this slim girl of Pont du Sable 
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How often have I seen the crew rush- 
ing their catch in a hand cart back from 
their boats to the village, the girls and 
women soaking wet, many of them 
wearing trousers cut off at the knees, 
the men in their stout tarpaulins, push- 
ing and pulling the cart with often just 
time enough to throw their catch aboard 
the early train. They might as well 
heave their filled baskets into the sea 
as to miss it, for a left-behind catch 
means almost a total loss. 

There are long stretches during the 
winter months when the cluster of stone 
huts by the marsh harbor hunger and 
poverty, for there are no fish to be had. 
They are used to these rough, hard 
times, for they happen yearly. The race 
in my village knows nothing of the econ- 
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omy of the close- 
fisted Norman 
farmer or dealer 
in beef. Pont du 
Sable lives for the 
day and to-morrow 
takes care of itself. 
Despite this happy- 
go-lucky existence, 
these fisher - folk 
are more fastidious 
than the farmer 
peasant; his vege- 
table soup and 
tame cider do not 
interest them, and 
though they often 
feed their chil- 
dren on hot cider 
poured on_ bread, 
they themselves 
when fortune fa- 
vors dine delicate- 
ly and well. They 
have a great liking 
for canned goods 
and reliable wines 
—even to champagne. There is much 
of the seigneur in these gamblers of 
the sea. 

Pont du Sable is proud of her brave, 
and there are many of these grizzled, 
courageous, old sea wolves, whose mod- 
est thresholds are tucked away in the 
labyrinth of narrow-walled lanes that 
wind in and out of the village. There 
is the Pere Bauvin, dignified, simple as 
a child, sane in his opinions, whose cour- 
tesy is that of a gentleman, a man 
whose sea experience has been almost 
world wide. His hut with its tiny 
walled garden is the third to the left in 
the second alley as you leave the marsh. 
The sea has dealt hard with the Pere 
Bauvin. It has seamed and wrinkled 
his leathery visage and gnarled and 
weakened his still active hands, but it 
has not yet dulled his eye. 

On féte days and when he presides 
as president of the Association of Fish- 
ermen, his neatly brushed dark reefer 
coat buttoned across his seaman’s jer- 
sey bears three medals for good deeds, 
the saving of a man and a woman who 
are now divorced, the rescue of crew 
number four of the Three //olves in a 
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January gale, and 
the dragging from 
death of a_ black 
cook, a second 
mate, and a com- 


mon sailor from 
the water - logged 
hull of an English 
schooner. The 
Pére Bauvin_ still 
does a little fish- 
ing, casting his net 
close to the coast, 
for one must eat. 

The frayed 
edges of my vil- 
lage harbor a mot- 
ley lot of outcasts. 
In half a hut, long 
past repair, its car- 
cass of a roof a 
sieve for wind and 
rain, live seven 
bare - legged chil- 
dren, not counting 
three lean dogs, a 
brother - in - law, 
and two worthless parents, the mother 
a red-haired virago with a voice as rau- 
cous as a sea-hawk’s, the father a lanky 
wreck of a man who when sober now 
and then stirs himself to dig for clams 
along the shore. 

That shuffling, ragged skeleton with 
the eyeglasses, who has just turned the 
corner of the lane, was once a promising 
student of medicine in Paris. Twice 
daily he makes his pilgrimage to the 
store with an empty bottle and _ shies 
back with it filled with the cheapest of 
apple-jack to his hut. There is that 
shaky hollowness about his figure in his 
threadbare coat and trousers that resem- 
bles the scarecrow. When the wind 
blows hard one can see the human 
framework beneath. 

Close to the marsh under a shed lives 
another vagabond—toddling out to the 
highway to beg. This human being 
lives in a buttonless ulster, soaked to an 
olive green with the weather and kept 
closed with a tarred rope. He was once 
valet to the storekeeper, this specter 
mumbling in his beard, or stretching 
forth his cap in the dark as I pass him 
in the night. Should you give him as 
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much as a franc, he will be blind drunk 
under his shed for days. 

When the village is asleep and there 
is no longer a midnight chance of alms, 
he toddles back through the wet field to 
his shed, where he sleeps on a pile of 
straw, sharing the shelter with a spav- 
ined work horse. ‘This ex-valet of the 
storekeeper, this cast-off protegé of a 
viscountess—his heart still beats, he is 
yet alive. It is amazing! It is savage 
enough, this village of mine—noisy at 
times with scenes of jealousy and domes- 
tic quarrels, or gay when an itinerant 
merry-go-round or the ramshackle wag- 
on of some wandering acrobats enliven 
it for the night. 

One of these tawdry shows is in- 
stalled to-night on the edge of the 
marsh, close to the drying nets, the flare 
from its gasoline lamps glowing above 
the trees. The fisherman Kénelle threw 
the girl on the slack wire a franc, the 
only piece of silver tossed on the carpet 
from the barelegged audience seated on 
the row of wooden benches. He had 
had luck at sea that day. If he has not 
a sou in his pocket next week he will 
accept the situation with a laugh, this 
big-chested giant who stretches and 
yawns when he’s broke, with that cheer- 
ful optimism that there are always 
plenty of fish in the sea. 

Ask his fair-haired sister-in-law what 
she thought of Paris the two days she 
spent there last year on an excursion 
and she will tell you, as she told me, 
that she wondered how people could be 
content there, it was so far from the sea. 

She said this in her bare feet and 
looked at me frankly out of her merry 
eyes, squaring her firm young shoulders 
against the door of her hut, she who is 
a coquette to the tips of her agile fin- 
gers and goes to the catch laughing, and 
she added: “If the sea were taken away 
from me—ah, monsieur!—it is difficult 
to explain—but—but—I do not think I 
should care to live.” She returns to it 
almost daily with the same dogged love 
and tenacity with which a woman returns 
to the mate who beats her. 

There is a certain fascination in the 
brutal power of the sea. She who has 
known it in a merciless rage has also 
known it in its kinder moods, when to 
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its own people it has given generously 
and smiled on all the coast and stayed 
good-natured through days of good fish- 
ing until those who had gone down to 
it grumbling in boats returned happy— 
loving it the more. 

A capricious old tyrant is it, past 
master of cruelty when it wills, dom- 
inating the very earth. In the church- 
yard of my village lie half a score of 
its victims. In its own unfathomable 
depths are strewn broadcast the bones 
of millions who have never regained 
their village—those who have been more 
fortunate are designated by a stone. 

The road passing my home by the 
marsh is a chosen highway for many old 
friends—you know long in advance 
when old Madame Jaquelin is approach- 
ing with her cart loaded with vegetables. 
Daily she walks beside her stubborn 
little donkey from Bar la Rose to Bon- 
ville and back—a good thirty-five kilo- 
meters in all, and every fourth step she 
urges Hector. 

“Allons, Hector! Allons! . .. mais 
voyons, Hector!’ who despite her pro- 
test sticks to his slowest gait and some- 
times halts altogether to preen his vel- 
vety ears and gaze absently at the out- 
lying dunes half screening the blue sea. 
Old fishermen and bare-legged children 
rap gently at my door, beggars in rags 
and dark-skinned gypsies, their dirty 
wagons halting below my wall, while 
some crafty girl with her baby in arms 
runs back to beg for a pair of old shoes, 
to sell me a basket, or to tell my for- 
tune, her shrewd black eyes searching 
cleverly for a chance to steal. 

Black-bloused merchants in beef go by 
with their cattle, and farmers in blue 
blouses, thrifty young sons with pas- 
tures and orchards of their own, whose 
aged parents work for them for their 
wages and lodging, just as they forced 
these children of theirs to become their 
farm domestics until they married and 
the farm of the parents became their 
own. It is not uncommon that an old 
mother and father lodge under the son’s 
roof and are occasionally invited to eat 
with their son and their daughter-in-law 
—on Sundays and féte days. 

The miserly avariciousness of the 
Norman farmer is the keynote of his 
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rough, brutal nature. No one, it is safe 
to say, knew the peasant as well as 
Balzac. He drew him as he was, in his 
stolid meanness, in contrast to that de- 
licious charm and sentiment with which 
Guy de Maupassant treated him, a 
sentiment which I have never seen out- 
side of his exquisite and masterful pages. 
Like the gypsies let us take to the 
highway—on, down the road leaving 
modest Les Fosses and Pont du Sable 
in our wake that you may see a totally 
different civilization from either. You 
will know then the modern villa by the 
sea inhabited by the rich bourgeoisie of 
Paris in all its ugly modernity, isolated 
villas planted along the dunes without a 
vestige of shade, villas that seem to have 
been chosen ready made out of a cata- 
logue. Brick boxes with a tower that 
it was Mr. Toupin’s delight to cause 
to be built, gaudy with pink and blue 
tiles, green china cats on the roof and 
a mournful blue china dog gazing in 
reverie on the exact center of a grass 
plot with a haircut, gay with pansies 
and further embellished with the initials 
of Monsieur and Madame in clam 
shells and forget-me-nots; add to this 
the dining room with its oilcloth table 
cover, a suspension lamp, and the daily 
collection of bathing suits drying from 
the windows, and you no longer won- 
der that Monsieur Toupin is proud of 
his “chateau by the sea,” which he calls 
“Mon Abri,” “Mon Hermitage,” “La 
Coquette,” or the Lord knows what. 
Follow the gypsy carts but a few kilo- 
meters farther until the spacious roof 
of a new Casino shows above the trees, 
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a white mountain of a combined hotel 
and casino, filled with every modern 
luxury from sea bathing to baccarat, 
from steamed mushrooms and cham- 
pagne to a cocotte in a jeweled gown. 
Here you will find every class imagin- 
able, from the noble to the simple mil- 
lionaire, from the Parisian adventuress 
with her bull dogs and her jeweled 
purse to the rastaquere in his monocle 
and his last season’s flannels re-pressed 
for August. 

The village itself, which profits by 
the august presence of this pleasure 
plant, is choked with ugly villas, thieves, 
and general dirt. Like Chambard’s 
store, it has an odor of its own. It 
smells to heaven of trickery in small 
things and a tenacity of graft in equally 
minor details which makes it difficult 
for even a fat purse and a short holiday 
to make both ends meet. 

One dances, one flirts, one bathes 
among hundreds at high tide, and stakes 
his francs or his gold louis on the 5, the 
7, or the “bande” when the sea has 
retired; one also wonders where all the 
automobiles come from, and the jewels, 
and the toilets, and the politeness ac- 
companying bad change. To-night to 
the Operette—to-morrow to the Cotil- 
lion—Mimi la Drolesse has won a hun- 
dred louis!—The “Comte” de Vauriac 
is under arrest—To-morrow will be 
clear—The Bazar de Charité earned 
three thousand francs in dolls—but 
somehow I like that savage village of 
mine close to the tawny marsh the 
best. It is nearest my heart. It is 
real. 
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“ AND SO I SANK FOR THE SECOND TIME TO RISE ONCE MORE AND CLUTCH 
AT THE FALSE SUPPORT OF THE LILIES.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE CYPRESS 
SW AMP 


BY NEVIL G. HENSHAW 
Author of ‘‘ The Dead One,’ ** Facques Bernard,”” etc. 


Illustrated by F. E. Schoonover 


HAD been on a hunting expedition 
with Jean Le Bossu to the far end 
of the Grand Woods. All day the 
little hunchback had guided me 
through this primeval and well-nigh 
impenetrable portion of the great 
forest, speeding straight as a homing bird 
to his camp at the edge of the sea marsh, 
It had been wonderful, it had been 
marvelous. Never for a moment had he 
hesitated, never for a moment had he 
seemed to lose his invisible trail through 
the wilderness. Late that afternoon, as 
we sat about our fire in the brief Lou- 
isiana twilight, I complimented him upon 
his woodcraft and asked him how he had 
done it. 
The little man shrugged his twisted 


shoulders in the vaguely expressive man- 
ner of his people. 

“It is nothing to those who know, 
M’sieu,” he replied. “To those who do 
not know it is impossible. I am a great 
woodsman, you say? Bien, so says every- 
one. As for the manner in which I do 
it—it is very simple. I keep my eyes 
open, M’sieu, and notice all things— 
above, below, and around me. That is 
all. Do this and you will not only keep 
the trail, but you will also be as safe 
from harm as it is possible for one to be 
in the wild places. He who pushes: 
straight ahead with his eyes on the 
ground is apt to come to harm. 

“Consider the dog—the greatest of 
trail finders. He gets his scent and 
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speeds straight and swift toward the 
goal. Yet have I seen these same dogs 
blown to pieces by a set gun because 
they paid no attention to the little vine 
that crossed their path. Look always 
about you, M’sieu, take heed of every 
bush and tree, and you will have suc- 
cess. Thus have I ever made my way 
safely through the wilderness. Thus 
have I even found a trail through the 
cypress swamp.” 

The little man spoke without a trace 
of boastfulness or conceit. His skill was 
too well known for any such feeling, 
and he made the statement of it as sim- 
ply as he would have answered a ques- 
tion about the weather. 

“And this trail through the swamp— 
is it a story?” I asked. 

Le Bossu shrugged a second time. 

“TI do not know, M’sieu,” he replied. 
“T will tell you of it and then you can 
judge for yourself. Also it may help 
to explain what I have just told you. 

“Now, as a beginning, I must tell you 
of how I first came to know my friend 
Larue, else you will not understand what 
followed after. As you know, I have 
been a swamper. ‘That was many years 
ago when I was tall and straight like 
yourself, and before I had earned the 
name of Le Bossu. Then a tree fell 
upon me, and I became what I am and 
came here to live in the Grand Woods. 

“I have been happy and contented 
here, M’sieu, yet one must ever think of 
the days and scenes of his youth and must 
wish to return to them. ‘Thus, one sum- 
mer several years ago, when there was 
a great drought and there was no hunt- 
ing, I made up my mind that I would 
pay a visit to the swamp country to see 
those things which I had known so long 
ago. 

“Ah, that was an expedition—that one 
to the swamps. Taking what money I 
had, I set forth across the prairies to the 
Bayou Teche. There I bought a pi- 
rogue and, loading it with the few neces- 
sities that I could afford, I set forth au 
large upon the bayou. 

“Was I lonesome, you ask? Ah, no, 
M’sieu, for my wild comrades were ever 
near me. Sometimes it was muskrat 
creeping stealthily along the mud of the 
bank, sometimes it was an alligator sun- 
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ning himself upon a log, and always 
there was the smooth brown bayou be- 
neath me and the bright blue sky above. 
When I was hungry I fished ; when I was 
weary I lay in the bottom of my pirogue 
and slept. There was no night or day 
for me—I traveled in the sunlight or 
the starshine as I pleased. There were 
no traps to set, no hunting to attend to. 
It was what you call a rest. 

“And so I came to the swamps, a 
country of trees and water, where there 
was little solid ground and the people 
lived in little houses set upon poles—like 
stilts. All day the sound of the ax 
could be heard, and the bayou was lined 
on either side with long rafts of logs. 

“Also I saw great growths of that 
lily which is called the water hyacinth, 
where they had anchored themselves to 
the rafts and stretched out in huge mats 
of green and purple, half blocking the 
stream. They were new to me, M’sieu, 
for they had not been in that country 
long, and they do not grow upon the 
waters of the coast, being killed by the 
salt. I thought them very beautiful, but 
I do not think that I would have ad- 
mired them as much as I did had I 
known that which was to happen. 

“Tt was late one afternoon that it oc- 
curred, when I had stopped to catch my 
supper in the bayou. Mooring my pi- 
rogue in the clear water, I set forth 
across the rafts to a spot where these 
plants grew very thick, a spot to which 
I could not have otherwise made my 
way. It was my intention to fish below 
the plants themselves, where are always 
to be found a number of those small, 
sweet perch that one eats at a bite. 

“Swiftly I ran along the raft, so 
swiftly that I became careless. Ah, that 
loose log, M’sieu, which is so often the 
doom of the swamper. It was wet and 
slippery, and it turned beneath me like 
a living thing, hurling me against the 
outer log of the raft, whence I bounded 
off like a ball into the great, green car- 
pet of the lilies. Had I not been 
stunned, the matter might have been a 
simple one, but I went straight down— — 
swallowing great mouthfuls of water. 

“When I rose again, half choked, 
there were the lilies to contend with. I 
could not swim, M’sieu, for there was 

















no water to swim in—only the slimy, 
writhing plants that curled about me 
like serpents, dragging me down again. 
And so I sank for the second time to 
rise once more and clutch at the false 
support of the lilies that were my de- 
struction. Then, as they gave way be- 
neath my fingers, I heard, as from a 
great distance, a shout and a splashing 
of water. 
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and laughed—the clear, happy laugh that 
is given only to those whose hearts are 
clean. 

“Never fear, my friend,’ he replied. 
“You are very much alive, and as for 
myself, I am only Pierre Larue. Yet 
you were very near your end and I also, 
for the current had taken you far from 
the raft and you fought hard before I 


could bring you to safety. Be advised 
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““ WHEN I WAS HUNGRY I FISHED.” 


“*Bien, I thought to myself. “This 
death is a strange thing since I, who have 
just fallen in, imagine that I have been 
struggling to save myself.’ And very 
slowly I sank for the last time. 

“When I became conscious again I 
found myself lying in the bottom of a 
pirogue with my own pirogue being 
towed along behind. At the paddle was 
a young man—a tall young man with 
a pleasant face and honest eyes, who 
went about his business with the slow, 
steady strokes of the swamper. 

“Your pardon, M’sieu,’ said I, ‘but 
I would like to know if I am dead. I 
am convinced of the matter, yet you 
seem little like an angel.’ 

“At my words he threw back his head 





by me and do not run again upon the 
logs as, from a distance, I saw you do. 
Each of them is a trap set and ready 
for the first careless one who comes 
along.’ 

“T tried to thank him, but he laughed 
again and waved the matter away. 

“ “Tet us consider it said,’ he cried. 
‘Save what breath you have left for the 
better recovery of your strength.’ 

“And so I lay in silence until we 
arrived at the little settlement that was 
his home. It was built on some solid 
ground that ran back from the bayou, 
and across from it lay the thickest, 
densest growth of cypress swamp that I 
have ever seen. Indeed, it seemed that 
the bayou had but one bank, for the wa- 
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ter ran both swift and deep until it 
was lost beneath the darkness of the 
trees. 

“That night I stayed with Larue in 
a little hut where he dwelt alone with 
his aged uncle. At first I was sick and 
weary from my struggle in the water, 
but after the early supper I felt so much 
better that we sat out until late—talk- 
ing in the moonlight. 

“It was Larue who did most of the 
talking for, with the eagerness of youth, 
he must tell me all about himself. He 
was a swamper, he said, although his 
position in the settlement was such that 
he was looked up to by all. This was 
on account of his uncle’s fortune, he ex- 
plained—the fortune that the old man 
had saved for many years, hiding each 
piece of gold in a strong iron box. As 
he was the only relative, the gold would 
come to him at his uncle’s death. Then 
he would marry the little Lucette, the 
daughter of the leader of the settlement, 
and this although she was sought by the 
rich M’sieu Bedon of Black Bayou, who 
owned many miles of swamp. 

“You see, it was the gold, M’sieu, 
that blinded the leader. What were the 
miles of cypress swamp compared to the 
hard, round pieces of which one could 
hear the chink when they were struck 
together? And I heard the chink also, 
for when we went in to rest the old 
miser uncle sat in the light of the lamp, 
counting his hoard. At his feet was a 
square iron box with heavy handles, and 
he sprang at us snarling as we entered, 
his claw-like hands clutched full of gold. 
Ah, he was mad, M’sieu, mad with the 
love of the small, round pieces which he 
had given the very strength of his body 
to save. 

“It is a good thing that the dead 
cannot take their treasures with them,’ 
said I to Larue, ‘else would you lose 
both your fortune and your bride!’ 

“*That is true,’ he answered. ‘So 
great is my uncle’s love for it that, were 
it not for my earnings, he would starve 
before he spent a penny of it for food.’ 

“*And is it not dangerous to keep 
such a sum in charge of such an old 
man?’ I asked before we fell asleep. 

“Larue shook his head. ‘My uncle 


never leaves it for a moment,’ he re- 
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plied. ‘Also, despite his age, he is the 
best shot in all this country.’ 

“Next morning Larue begged me to 
stay with him for awhile, but this I re- 
fused to do. 

“*T have had enough of the swamps,’ 
I told him. ‘The first time that I came 
to them they gave me a broken body; 
the second, they have tried to drown 
me in a tangle of flowers. There will 
be no third time if I can prevent it.’ 

“*Then, if you are bent upon going,’ 
said he, ‘you can go swiftly. A boat will 
pass here at noon, bearing a tow of logs.’ 

“Bien, I replied. ‘I will sell my 
pirogue and so pay my passage home.’ 

“At noon we went to the landing and 
there were gathered all of the people of 
the settlement, waiting to see the boat 
go by. Thus I met the little Lucette, 
who was very fresh and pretty, like a 
newly opened flower. Also I met M’sieu 
Bedon, a huge man with a loud, com- 
manding voice, who glared at Larue as 
though he would like to eat him alive. 
Then the boat came puffing up the 
bayou, straining beneath its load of logs, 
and I slipped aboard well satisfied that 
I was above the water and not below it 
among the hyacinths. 

“ ‘Adieu, my friend,’ I called to Larue. 
‘Remember that, if ever you should need 
it, the life that you saved is at your 
command.’ 

“Bien, he replied. ‘I will not for- 
get.’ 

“And so I returned to the woods, 
M’sieu, and went back to my hunting, 
thinking often through the winter of my 
friend Larue and wondering if I would 
ever see him again. ‘Then came the 
spring with its drowsy sunlight and its 
slow-flying game, and I made a great 
expedition to the sea marsh that I might 
give the last of the ducks a worthy fare- 
well. 

“I returned one morning at sunrise 
and there, in the doorway of my hut, sat 
aman. At sight of me he came forward 
to meet me and I saw that it was my 
friend Larue. He walked very slowly 
and, somehow, he seemed to have become 
very grave and old. 

“*T have come to remind you of your 
promise, Le Bossu,’ said he. 

“Bien, I replied. ‘If what you wish 























can be accomplished by myself, you can 
consider it as done.’ 

“Then Larue told me of what had 
occurred since I left the swamp and of 
that which he wished me to do. 

“Tt is through Je viewx—my uncle— 
that misfortune has come to me,’ he said, 
‘through the one to whom I had looked 
for my happiness. 

“Early in the winter he caught a 
deep cold, and it was said by the doctor 
that he could not live a week. Yet he 
held on until the warm weather, clutch- 
ing at his life as he clutched at the iron 
box that must ever be placed beside him. 
Then, but two weeks ago, he went all to 
pieces as suddenly as do the little houses 
that children build with twigs. 

“* “Now, indeed, has the end come,” 
said the doctor. “There is nothing that 
I can do. An hour, two hours, perhaps, 
and he will be no more.” 

“*And so I sat at the bedside alone, 
waiting for my uncle to die, for on ac- 
count of his hardness there was no one 
who would help him. Two nights and 
three days I sat while he held on, and 
on the third night sleep overcame me 
and I fell as one dead to the floor beside 
the bed. 

““*When I awoke it was long past 
midnight and I saw by the glow of the 
fire that the bed was empty. Ah, but 
I can truly say that I have felt that 
which is called fear. 

“*“Mon Dieu?” I asked myself. 
“Has this old man been taken away bod- 
ily like the holy Saints? If so, he has 
traveled in the wrong direction.” 

“*Then I saw that the iron box was 
gone and I became more fearful still, 
but in a different manner. 

“«“He would cheat me of my in- 
heritance even as Le Bossu told me,” I 
said to myself, and I hurried outside, as- 
sured that he could have gone but a 
little way. 

“*And so, by the starlight, I found 
his trail in the soft earth and I fol- 
lowed it. It was long and twisting like 
that of a drunken man and at each few 
steps it was broken by great, hollow 
dents where the box had caused him to 
fall. Think of it, Le Bossu—think of 
that old man staggering hand in hand 
with death through the darkness, carry- 
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THE BOX,” 
HAVE YOU DONE WITH IT?”’” 


I CRIED. 


ing a weight which in his days of health 
he could scarce lift from the floor. And 
yet some would laugh at the power of 
gold. 

““Down to the bayou I followed the 
trail and now my heart grew heavy with- 
in me, for I felt assured that he had 
cast the box into the water. 

“«“He will be lying on the pier,” I 
said to myself, and so arrived there to 
find only that one of my two pirogues 
was gone. Then I looked out upon the 
black water and, far away near the edge 
of the swamp, I saw a light twinkling 
and dancing in the darkness. 

“ ‘Five minutes later I had crossed to 
the light and had drawn my other pi- 
rogue alongside. The old man lay in 
the bottom, all limp and crumpled like 
an empty sack, and above him burned a 
long torch, such as is used by the alliga- 
tor hunters. At first I thought that he 
was dead, but when I laid my hand on 
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his breast, he moved very slowly and 
opened his eyes. 

“* <The box,” I cried. “What have 
you done with it?” for I could think of 
nothing else. 

“For a moment he stared at me and 
then he began to whisper, so faintly, that 
even in the silence of the night I could 
scarce hear his words. 

“*“Ah, the box?” he asked. “The 
box of gold which you were to earn by 
wishing and waiting for my death? It 
is where you will have to work for it as 
I did, my nephew. It is in the swamp.” 

“«*Then you have thrown it over- 
board ?” I screamed, half mad with rage. 

“««T have,” he replied, “but calm 
yourself, my nephew. Before I did so, 
I passed a strong chain through the han- 
dles making a loop, and this loop I 
slipped over a cypress knee. Find that 
knee and the gold is yours!” 

“Then he paused and crawled very 
slowly to his feet. Ah, you should have 
seen him as he stood swaying for a mo- 
ment in the darkness, shouting in that 
last flash of strength which comes with 
death. 

“*“Tt is there—in the swamp,” he 
cried in a great voice. “It is there 
where I found it, earning it log by log, 
piece by piece, starving for it through 
all my life. Thus will you earn it, my 
nephew, searching from knee to knee, in 
the heat and the cold, striving always 
until it is found. Search, my nephew, 
for I swear upon the Cross that it is 
there.” 

“*Then he dropped like one shot, and 
this time there was no doubt that he was 
dead. Also there is no doubt that the 
box is where he said it was.’ 

“*And you have searched for it?’ I 
asked Larue. 

“*T have done nothing else since the 
old man’s death,’ he replied. 

“*From dawn to dark I have been in 
the water, feeling among the snakes and 
the turtles for that chain. And it has 
been hopeless. There are millions of 
knees—so many that a hundred years 
would not suffice to search them all. I 
am the mock of the settlement. Only 
Lucette is kind to me. And soon I must 
lose even her, for the leader has prom- 
ised to marry her in one week to M’sieu 
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Bedon. When I asked him for time he 
only shook his head. 

“* “How long would you have me 
wait?” he replied. “I like you, Larue, 
and, should you find your gold in time, 
my first promise will hold good. But 
your quest is hopeless. Also M’sieu 
Bedon is an impatient man. A father 
can but do his best where his child is 
concerned.” 

“And so, Le Bossu, I have come to 
you.’ 

“And what can I do?’ I asked. 

“*You must find me the old man’s 
trail through the swamp,’ said Larue. 
“Two days ago, when I gave up in de- 
spair, I found a boat at the settlement, 
waiting to take on logs. The captain 
had heard of my trouble and he was very 
kind. 

“¢ «There is one in my country who 
might help you,” said he. “His name is 
Le Bossu, and he says that, where one 
goes, there must a trail be left behind.’ 

““But I did not speak of one going 
upon the water,’ said I. ‘How can one 
leave a trail there?’ 

“*T do not know,’ cried Larue. ‘But 
you must find one for me, Le Bossu. 
You must or I shall go mad.’ 

“Ah, M’sieu, it was pitiful to see his 
despair. I felt that the matter was 
hopeless, yet I could not refuse to humor 
him. 

“Very well,’ said I. ‘I will go, but 
I fear that I can do little to help you.’ 

“We left at once, for Larue was half 
mad with impatience and had even 
brought horses for our journey across the 
prairie. Also he had timed himself so 
that we could catch a boat that would 
leave for the swamps in the afternoon, 
and would bring us to the settlement the 
following day. We arrived there a 
while before dark and barely had we 
stepped ashore before Larue had put me 
in a pirogue and had started for the 
other side. 

“Ah, M’sieu, my heart sank when we 
approached that swamp, for not until 
then did I understand how utterly hope- 
less the matter was. You have seen the 
swamp here, at the other end of the 
woods? Compared to the one that was 
before me then, it is like the open prairie. 
The trees grew thick and close—un- 
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touched by the swampers—and their 
branches almost swept the water. So 
dense was it that it was like a solid wall, 
each space and opening being filled with 
the fresh, gray moss of the spring. And 
underneath were the knees—as many of 
them as there are stars in the Heavens 
—with only their round, shiny knobs 
peeping out from the water, for the 
bayou was in flood. 

“T looked at them, M’sieu, and my 
mind grew sick with their number. 
Then I thought that among them all 
there was one, just one, that held the 
hidden treasure. Think of the mean- 
ness, the treachery of that old madman 
toward the one who had supported him 
in his age. For the first time in. my 
life I thought unkindly of the dead. 

“But I could not acknowledge my de- 
feat to Larue at once. I knew that it 
must be broken to him by degrees. 
Skirting along the edge of the swamp, 
I saw at a glance that even one with 
health and strength could not force his 
way for any distance inside. ‘Therefore 
the knee must be somewhere close to the 
outer edge. 

“And that outer edge? It stretched 
before the settlement for a good mile. 
Is it to be wondered that I lost what 
sense or judgment I should have had? 

“*There should be some marks or 
scratches left by the chain,’ said I in my 
bewilderment. ‘Let us first look for 
them.’ 

“Tn less than a minute I saw the fool- 
ishness of this idea. ‘There were marks 
and scratches on all the knees, made by 
the logs and driftwood. Then I asked 
Larue if he had noticed any break in the 
outside edge the first morning of his 
search. He replied that if there had 
been one, he had failed to notice it in 
his despair. Now the whole face of the 
swamp was torn and broken for the full 
length of the mile. 

“We returned to the settlement at 
dark, drenched and weary, but with 
Larue still trusting in my skill. 

““In the morning, when you are 
rested, you will find a way,’ said he, as 
we fell asleep. ‘We must start at day- 
break as there is little time.’ 

“All the next morning we splashed 
and floundered among the knees, tor- 
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tured by mosquitoes, risking the poison 
of the moccasins a hundred times. When 
we returned to the hut, to rest at noon, 
I determined that I would tell Larue of 
what was in my mind. I would have 
given him my life gladly as he once gave 
it to me, M’sieu, but I felt sure that he 
would not expect me foolishly to throw 
it away. 

“*Larue,’ said I, ‘since my arrival I 
have been as great a madman as your- 
self. If a trail has been left in that 
swamp by your uncle, I will never find 
it by splashing about among the knees. 
I must find it in my brain, in which is 
now a perfect picture of all the outer 
edge. See, here are three papers and 
some tobacco. Leave me to smoke by 
myself and if, at the end of the third 
cigarette I have not found a way out of 
this tangle, I tell you frankly that I 
can do no more.’ 

“And so I went outside and lay be- 
neath a great cypress, smoking and star- 
ing up at the hanging points of moss. 
Two cigarettes were finished and nothing 
came to me. The third burned close to 
my lips and then went out, while I strug- 
gled with the problem in vain. 

“Tt is hopeless,’ I said to myself, and 
I lit the little stub that remained of the 
cigarette and threw the match despair- 
ingly into the air. I watched the match 
idly as it caught in a low-hanging piece 
of moss, and swung there for a moment, 
sending up a tiny column of smoke and 
flame. And in that moment the idea 
came to me—the idea which, but for my 
excitement, would have come to me long 
before. Rising I hurried inside the hut 
where Larue gave one look at me and 
then sprang forward with outstretched 
arms. 

“You have found a way,’ he cried. 
‘I can see it in your face.’ 

“*T have an idea, possibly a good one,’ 
I replied. ‘Do not count upon it too 
much for, if it fails, there is nothing else 
to do. Have you the torch that the old 
man used that night?’ 

“Larue had dragged it from its cor- 
ner almost before I finished speaking. It 
was a long pole with an iron basket at 
one end, in which could be placed tow 
soaked in oil. 


“ ‘Bien, said I. ‘And now for the 

















bayou. We will either win or lose be- 
fore the sun goes down.’ 

“A few moments later the torch was 
in its ring at the bow of a pirogue, and 
we were paddling like madmen for the 
other side. When we reached there we 
slipped very slowly down the edge of 
the swamp, while I watched the moss 
and leaves at a level with the torch’s top. 
It was difficult, M’sieu, on account of 
the dead moss from the year before, but 
in less than half an hour I found what I 
sought—the smoked and blackened patch 
made by the torch, where the old man 
had paused to go in. It was fresh and 
clear, for the trees grew close overhead, 
shutting out the rain. 

“Here is the beginning,’ said I. 
‘Now may Je bon Dieu grant that we 
find the end.’ 

“Pushing through the branches, we 
drifted with the current as I felt sure 
the old man had done, and so came a 
short way inside the swamp. But now 
the matter became most difficult, for the 
branches did not hang so low, and the 
moss was scattered and less dense. In- 
deed, it was only a question of whether 
the old man had paused in one of the 
thick spots or not. 

“Ah, I will never forget that search. 
We stared at the hard, green knots of 
moss until our eyes ached, thinking each 
moment that we had found it, only to 
discover, upon looking closer, that it was 
the fine, dead growth of the year before. 

“Tt was not until we had turned back 
for a second and closer inspection that 
we finally found it, safely hidden behind 
a broken limb and not five yards from 
where the old man had entered. This 
time it was a larger patch and it was 
charred to dust from the longer contact 
with the torch. Had that limb fallen, 
M’sieu, we might have been looking to 
this day for all the good that it would 
have done us. 

“Under the limb were many knees, 
and now we began to work with haste 
for the sunset was near and we might 
have to search them, every one. Again 
and again Larue slipped under the water 
and each time he arose, dripping and dis- 
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appointed, I would mark the knee be- 
fore he passed on to the next one. Fi- 
nally all had been searched save three 
and, as Larue ducked panting to search 
the first of them, I could see the old look 
of despair beginning to gather in his eyes. 
He came up white-faced and gasping 
and I had barely time to drag him across 
the edge of the pirogue before he fainted 
dead away. 

“Yet I smiled, M’sieu, for I knew 
that he had found it. When a man’s 
happiness depends upon three chances, he 
does not faint until he has tried the last 
of them. 

“And so I waited awhile until Larue 
was himself again, and then he went 
over the side once more and passed me 
up the end of the chain. Together we 
drew the box into the pirogue, and to 
this day I have wondered how that old 
man could have carried it a yard. 

“So that is all, M’sieu, and, had I 
kept my senses and looked about me, as 
I have advised you to do, I would have 
seen the torch, or its ring in the pirogue, 
and the matter would have been a sim- 
ple one. There were many gold pieces 
in that box, but not for all of them 
would I exchange the memory of the 
look that came into the little Lucette’s 
eyes when we told her of the success of 
our search. 

“And then there is the kiss that she 
gave me while Larue looked on, smiling 
with joy. A small price for my trouble 
you would say? Perhaps so, but it is 
not often that I have received a kiss 
from one like the little Lucette. Ah, 
M’sieu, it is something to have brought 
happiness to two like Larue and herself.” 

The little man paused and began to 
fumble with his coat. Presently, from 
the inside pocket, where he kept his 
choicest treasures, he drew forth a small, 
square object and passed it over tome. I 
could see by the firelight that it was a 
tintype—a tintype of a small and very 
angry infant. 

“And this, of course—” I began. 

“Yes, M’sieu,” interrupted Le Bossu 
proudly. “It is their first one—the little 
Jean.” 




















































SPEED OF GAME BIRDS 


BY CHARLES ASKINS 


Diagrams by the Author 


O amount of mechanical 
ability to handle a gun, 
such skill as might be ac- 
quired in trap shooting, 
will ever make a crack 
field shot out of the man 

who cannot estimate distances accu- 
rately, or who would not know where to 
hold if he did. In treating the subject 
of speed of mark, distance of target, and 
amount of lead, the writer feels con- 
strained to admit that no theoretical 
knowledge can take the place of experi- 
ence—a world of experience. The 
knowledge that comes only with long 
years of shooting is something that is 
never received on a platter of gold, but 
is bought and well paid for by the years 
that have gone by; it is power that was 
stored by the water that has gone past 
the wheel forever. 

It is well that this is so, for if youth, 
with its irrepressible vitality, its muscles 
of iron and nerves of steel, might magi- 
cally have the wisdom of age also, there 
would be no use for the veteran in this 
world—he would have to be Oslerized 
to make room. The best the author can 
do is to give such advice as may prevent 
the water from slipping by without turn- 
ing the wheel. 

Given the velocity of our projectile, 
the speed, distance, and angle on which 
our mark is traveling, and it is easy to 
work out the exact spot at which the 
aim must be taken in order to connect 
with the target. But all our theories 
will be much modified and negatived by 
the different styles of shooting that men 
have acquired. Indeed so many factors 
have a bearing that it is rare for theory 
and practice to agree, and it is seldom 
that two skilled shots can be found who 
will not have divergent views about 
where to hold. 

Just how much the mathematical lead 
will have to be changed by the shooter’s 


manner of swinging is something that 
everyone will have to decide for himself. 
The novice who manages by the rapidity 
of his swing to cut theoretical lead in 
half ison pretty safe ground. ‘The 
scientific lead is given here merely as a 
foundation for those who have not yet 
built a shooting structure and theory of 
their own. 

The following table gives either the 
estimated or timed speed of flight of some 
of our common game birds, taken when 
they are in full plumage and power, 
after having flown such a distance as to 
have acquired full momentum. It may 
be noted that birds of the order of quail 
and grouse are much more uniform in 
rate of progress than wildfowl. Nature 
did not give the grouse family such wing 
powers as the migratory birds, the one 
style of flying they have developed giv- 
ing a very regular velocity. 

It might be taken as almost axiomatic 
that the greater the strength of wing 
possessed by any bird, the more will his 
speed vary with his humors and needs. 
Some hawks can stand still in the air, 
but they can also cut through it faster 
than anything that flies; the king bird 
ordinarily flies slowly, but he can dart 
like a flash of light when he wishes. 

The variations in flight speed of quail 
and grouse can be ascribed to wind and 
atmosphere rather than to the will of 
the bird. One of them might fly past 
you, running a hazard of both barrels, 
without accelerating his wing strokes a 
particle, though doubtless he is as much 
frightened as any other bird. As much 
cannot be said of the duck tribe who 
sprint or loiter as the occasion demands, 
always appearing able to let out another 
link or two when danger is pressing. 

The velocities here given are taken 
in feet per second rather than miles per 
hour, which is less readily comprehended 
or applied by the gunner. 
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TABLE OF FLIGHTS 


Bird. Feet per Second. Average. 
NOI assess OE Sere 75 
Prairie chicken... 65 to 85§........... 75 
Ruffed grouse.... 60 to 90........... 75 
SNR 6 6 ie sig 00 ee 85 
JackShipe: ...... le Cit - 65 
MMIOW . 600i oes Oe ee 55 
PIGVONGs 655 cass SO tO 90... according to 

variety. 
Or ee CHE") Saar  e 45 
TE: ane Reto Otic. ca vieaen 75 
Black duck...... BAG) GOeSiia-cecce' 75 
Spoonbill........ BEA Be Sass sees 70 
PADCON so. veins 9 G00 TOO). 5 access 80 
Wood duck...... TOEO BOs ccciveiaws 80 
Widgeon........ BO TO TOO. ia sac cacese go 
Gadwell......... BO C0 100... 6 kee cs go 
Red head........ BIO! 00! 130.655 6.6.045.5:6% 120 
Bluewing teal...120 to 140........... 130 
Greenwing teal..100 to 130........... 11S 
Canvasback..... $9010 TOG, vc niss see's 145 
Canad Geese... ...100 0 120, 6 cee c sce 110 
Brant, different varieties, average speed... 100 


Some species of hawks have a speed of 200 feet 
a second, 


There may be much greater variation 
in the flight of some of these birds than 
could be given in any table. An old 
mallard might plug lazily along, look- 
ing for a place to alight and not travel 
above thirty feet a second; on the other 
hand he has a tremendous sprint when 
frightened. It might be said that given 
a good scare any of these ducks can reach 
maximum speed at will, and. this sprint- 
ing flight is usually what the gunner has 
to make allowance for. 

Give a bluewing teal a forty-mile 
breeze behind him, have the little rascal 
dropping down with it, and he comes on 
so fast as to be simply unhitable—some 
writers have claimed a speed for him of 
a hundred and fifty miles an hour or two 
hundred and twenty feet a second. The 
canvasback, redhead, and bluebill have 
a way of driving before a gale, too, that 
will be found fast enough in all con- 
science. Much of the fascination of 
wing shooting comes from the fact that 
shots will always be afforded quite be- 
yond skill of mortal man. 

On the contrary many wildfowl are 
jumped, killed when hovering over de- 
coys, or shot while unsuspicious of dan- 
ger and moving slowly; enough of such 
shots are the rule to keep the tyro in 
good heart. Moreover many birds like 
snipe, quail, chickens, and grouse are 
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generally killed before they have at- 
tained full speed, perhaps ninety per cent 
of such birds falling before they have 
reached normal flight velocity. Gener- 
ally speaking, upland birds are not shot 
while passing the gun at right angles, 
but are going straight away, quartering, 
or twisting. It follows that in the fields 
our gravest shooting problems are other 
than reckoning speed of flight, but on 
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JUDGING DISTANCE TO HOLD AHEAD BY 
LENGTHS OF THE BIRD. THE DUCK 
IS SUPPOSED TO BE FIFTY YARDS DIS- 
TANT AND THE HOLD TEN LENGTHS 
OR TEN FEET AHEAD. CROSS SHOWS 
POINT OF AIM, AND A TO B AMOUNT 
OF SPACE COVERED BY GUN MUZZLE. 





the marshes our ability to calculate dis- 
tances, both horizontal and vertical, has 
full play. 

As a consequence wildfowl work may 
be said to be the most scientific wing- 
shooting in the world, while the expert 
of the uplands displays such uncanny 
quickness of perception that we can only 
explain it as instinct. Comparing the 
work of the men who follow either of 
these branches of sport, we might say 
that the sportsman of the fields has 
much to unlearn ere he can perform 
creditably upon the web-feet, and the 
man of the duck boat has only a founda- 
tion for partridge shooting skill. Hav- 
ing learned to kill quail we can no more 
double up a whizzing canvasback than 
a man can play golf because he has 
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learned croquet, or a ninety per cent 
clay saucer breaker can hit a jack snipe. 

The figures given below are based 
upon a shot charge having a mean 
velocity over a fifty-foot course of one 
thousand feet; over a one-hundred-foot 
range, of nine hundred feet; and for the 
distance of one hundred and fifty feet, 
eight hundred feet a second. Of course 
these calculations for shot velocity are 
only approximately correct, since they 
would alter with the size of the pellets, 
the larger shot maintaining a higher 
momentum at the longer ranges. Then, 
too, the initial velocity of the load might 
be greater or less than that given. Nev- 
ertheless, as it would be obviously im- 
possible to work out the problems to fit 
every different charge, without taking up 
the space of a book, these will do as 
well as any. 


Distance to Hold Ahead 


No allowance has been made for the 
time required to pull trigger, the action 
of the lock, or the time necessary for 
the charge to pass from breech to muz- 
zle, these being variable quantities that 
would only render the matter more 
complex. Mathematical lead, as here 
given, means simply the distance the bird 
would fly at his stated rate of speed 
while the shot were reaching him at the 
velocity mentioned. 

A snipe, curlew, or plover, flying at 
the rate of sixty feet a second, would 
require a lead of two and one-half feet 
at fifty feet; five and five-ninths feet 
at one hundred feet; and nine and three- 
eighths feet at fifty yards. 

A quail, prairie chicken, ruffed 
grouse, or mallard, covering space at a 
speed of seventy-five feet a second, 
would have to be led three and three- 
quarter feet at fifty feet; eight and one- 
third feet at one hundred; and fourteen 
feet at fifty yards. 

A wood-duck, widgeon, or pintail fly- 
ing ninety feet a second would necessi- 
tate a lead of four and one-half feet at 
fifty feet; ten feet at one hundred; and 
at fifty yards sixteen and seven-eighths 
feet. 

A gadwell, greenwing, or wild goose 
traveling one hundred feet a second 
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would call for a lead of five feet at fifty 
feet; eleven and one-ninth feet at one 
hundred; and eighteen and three-quar- 
ters feet at fifty yards. 

A bluewing teal, canvasback, or red- 
head, passing at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty feet a second would need 
a lead of six feet at a distance of fifty; 
thirteen and three-ninths at one hun- 
dred ; and at fifty yards twenty-two and 
one-half feet. 

Should a canvasback or bluewing flash 
by at the rate of one hundred and fifty 
feet a second, which they doubtless some- 
times do in a wind, the lead for fifty 
feet would be seven and one-half feet, 
that for one hundred, sixteen and two- 
thirds; for fifty yards twenty-eight and 
one-eighth feet. 

Granted that a hawk is able to fly two 
hundred feet a second, as stated, this 
means that over a fifty-yard range the 
shot charge would travel but four times 
as fast as the bird, and the lead required 
to connect with him at the distance 
would be thirty-seven and one-half feet. 
Even in the case of many of the ducks 
the shot have a velocity barely eight 
times as great as the target. Bearing 
this in mind, the need of correctly 
estimating distance and lead may strike 
the reader with new force. 

It should be noted that these allow- 
ances for lead are all theoretical. The 
average experienced man, who fires with 
a rapidly swinging gun, would cut the 
given lead in half, and many expert 
wildfowlers would do better than that. 

It might be added here that any ap- 
parent lead greater than ten feet be- 
comes pretty much guess work. I have 
myself killed teal in a Minnesota gale 
by holding what I considered twenty 
feet ahead of them, but the feat was 
performed so seldom as to be readily re- 
called. It should be remembered that 
consciously giving a lead of twenty feet 
means really a much greater allowance 
if the gun is swinging true and fast. 
Naturally difficult shots like those are 
the “home runs” of wing shooting. 

It is hardly necessary to state that all 
the calculations here presented call for 
the bird’s passing at right angles to the 
gun, any other angle of flight obviously 
changing the lead. 
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Within shotgun range it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to judge distances 
along the ground, especially stationary 
objects of recognized dimensions. Even 
birds awing that fly low nearly always 
pass a tree or something else that will 
afford us a basis for calculations. But 
with birds of unknown size, passing 
overhead, the matter assumes different 
proportions. 

As previously stated, in upland shoot- 
ing, where the birds generally rise near 
us the matter of estimating distances 
need not concern us seriously. ‘To be 
sure some shots will be missed through 
an incorrect lead due to badly judged 
flight, but such chances will not occur 
often enough to make a great difference 
in the size of the bag. 

When wildfowl are in question, how- 
ever, the subject is one that cannot be 
studied too closely. Ducks frequently 
maintain a line of flight so regular that 
striking them could present no great dif- 
ficulty if we knew how far they were 
away from the gun and exactly what 
lead to give them. Nine misses in ten 
upon the marsh are caused by faulty 
lead, which in turn must be attributed 
to poor judgment of distance or speed 
of flight. 

Expert gunners estimate the distance 
of their mark, first, by knowing the 
kind of bird that is coming in and the 
size that it should appear at a given 
time. This makes it imperative that we 
should always be able to recognize the 
species of fowl that is approaching, be it 
teal, mallard, or pintail, for we cannot 
reckon nearness by size unless the size 
is well known. 

Secondly, the closeness of wildfowl 
can be approximately figured by keenly 
observing their markings. ‘The shooter 
may say that he knew the bird was with- 
in range because he could see the white 
on its cheeks or the bars on its wings. 
The third method is to observe the ap- 
parent time required for the fowl to pass 
the gun. A bird that is well out will 
seemingly be much longer in passing 
than he would if he whistled by our 
heads. 

One of the first things for a wild- 
fowler to learn is to recognize the kind 
of duck which is approaching while it 
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is yet at a distance. Until he can do 
this simply by the manner of the bird’s 
flying he cannot hope to do a great deal 
of execution. This is true for more 
than one reason, but the particular one 
which concerns us now is the necessity 
for judging the bird’s range by its size 
and appearance. 

The novice quickly comes to know 
that a mallard shows markings about 
as far as he can be killed, but if he 
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ESTIMATING A BIRD'S DISTANCE BY 
HIS APPARENT SIZE AND THE PLAIN- 
NESS OF HIS MARKINGS, LOWER 
BIRD FIFTY FEET; MIDDLE, ONE 
HUNDRED FEET; UPPER, ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY. 


is looking for trimmings of chestnut, 
white, and green, and a little black teal 
whizzes by at half gunshot he will never 
believe that it was within reach. 
Nevertheless when ‘experience has 
taught us to recognize at sight the dif- 
ferent species of fowl there is no better 
key to the mysteries of unknown range 
than the markings of the birds. So 
many yards away we can distinguish the 
drakes from the ducks. A certain nearer 
approach and the chestnut and white of 
the mallard drake’s breast no longer 
blend. Close up the very eyes of the 
bird may be seen, or the curl upon his 
tail, and then even the tyro knows that 
his mark is within easy reach. 
Probably judging the distance of a 
wildfowl by his markings is the mode 
most commonly practiced. It is usually 
very reliable, though to be sure atmos- 
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pheric conditions would have an in- 
fluence. In rainy or foggy weather the 
colors might blend when the bird was 
nearly on top of you. And, by the way, 
estimating the distance or size of the 
flying game in a fog is almost impossible. 

The apparent size of the mark also 
gives the gunner a very good line on its 
vicinity to the gun. When the bird 
looms up as big as a balloon you know 
that he ought to be within gunshot. It is 
here, however, that a man’s eyes often de- 


ceive his reason. After killing a mallard : 


at forty yards, he permits a teal at thirty- 
five to escape because he fully believes it 
is out of range. In like manner, im- 
pressed with the appearance of the 
ducks, an old Canada honker will not 
seem to be half as far away as he really 
is and a lot of forbearance is needed to 
keep from cutting loose while he is yet 
two gunshot lengths off. 

A safe plan with the big bird is to let 
him come just as close as he will if he 
drops into the pit. As a matter of fact, 
that is a pretty good plan with any kind 
of a waterfowl larger than a teal, for 
almost invariably they are not so close 
as they appear to be. 

With very small birds the opposite 
might be true, as for example a quail at 
forty yards looks a long distance off, 
many would pronounce him from fifty 
to sixty yards away. This accounts for 
most of the sixty-yard shots on quail that 
we read about, the bird really being un- 
der forty oftener than not. 

Correctly estimating the distance of 
the mark will not avail us much unless 
we can at the same time closely calculate 
the speed of flight. The lead that would 
kill mallards right along will miss every 
teal that wings past us; or if by accident 
the beginner first learns to connect with 
the teal, he will be disgusted at missing 
the slow flying greenheads and pintail 
while apparently hanging right over his 
head. 

Indeed, the expert gunner is often dis- 
mayed to find that he cannot change his 
swing to adapt it to a slowly moving 
mark after becoming accustomed to a 
speedy one. He perceives at once that he 
should do so, but shooting instinct and 
habit betray him. It is often laughable 
to see a crack shot lead a rabbit three feet 
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too much when bunny hops up among 
the scattered quail. 

The ordinary manner of estimating 
the lead for a bird is not in feet, as 
might be expected, but in lengths of the 
bird. ‘ For instance, at fifty yards ten 
feet appears a very short distance, but 
a bird that is known to be twelve inches 
long seems very small also; nevertheless, 
by taking ten of his lengths we can safely 
assume that we are ten feet ahead of 
him. This rule, of course, pertains to 
any distance, while by attempting to 
work in feet we will find that the eye 
will deceive us with every varying range. 

Not one inexperienced shot in a dozen 
can come closer than two feet to estimat- 
ing the distance apart of two poles at 
fifty yards, not to mention measuring off 
ten feet in the air with nothing to serve 
as a guide or comparison. Despite this, 
the novice may guess off ten lengths with 
sufficient accuracy to insure a kill. 

After a time the final dependence of 
every veteran shot comes to be shooting 
habit. He glances at the flying quarry, 
swings upon it, and pulls when he feels 
he is right, with deadly results. The 
feeling of where to hold becomes so 
strong that no manner of reasoning or 
instruction would change his point of 
aim. This is not from any form of in- 
stinct, but simply because he swung so 
and killed many times before. 

He finally does it all without second 
thought, or first thought either, and 
should you ask him how much he led 
he wouldn’t remember, either feet or 
lengths. Perhaps he might declare that 
he didn’t lead at all, or barely shot in 
front; this because his mind was upon 
other things, as in swinging steadily and 
letting off at the exact time he felt was 
right. 

Notwithstanding this style of shoot- 
ing can by no means be safely imitated 
by the novice. Humanity is so consti- 
tuted that it must learn things slowly, 
through a process of reasoning, and rea- 
son only can lay a sure foundation for 
the so-called shooting instinct. If there 
is any royal road to success in wing- 
shooting the writer has never known 
anyone to strike it. Practice and study, 
practice and study; you will never be- 
come perfect, but you can become expert. 
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MERGING from the clump 

of shrubbery that skirted 

the trail, the pony stepped 

out upon a rocky promon- 

tory that rose several feet 

above the  grass-carpeted 
river bottom. Receiving a sharp com- 
mand from his rider, the pony sagged 
to a halt, braced his legs comfortably, 
and threw his head and ears erect. The 
rider pulled one foot out of a stirrup, 
twisted crossways in the saddle, and 
leaned lazily against the saddle horn. 
His eyes filled with the light of amuse- 
ment, a grin wrinkled the deep tan of 
his face. 

Before him spread the plains, vast and 
unending, a monotony of gray-white 
sand, sage-brush, cactus, and nondescript 
weed that grew in the crevices of the 
rocks where moisture still existed. In 
the distance in front of him rose moun- 
tains, with their peaks shining in the 
sun; in other distances were other 
mountains, rising above other plains. 
The rider saw none of this. 

Below him, in the great natural basin 
that had been formed by the action of 
the water in some previous time, he saw 
a pony, equipped with saddle and bridle, 
quietly grazing. Fifty feet from the 
pony was a young woman. She was at- 
tired in a short riding skirt, boots, and a 
soft felt hat. This much the young man 
saw at a glance. He did not take the 
trouble to observe the other details of 
her dress, for he saw that something had 
gone wrong. It was nothing very serious. 

At the moment that his gaze had 
rested upon the young woman she was 
standing about fifty feet from her pony, 
her arms folded over her breast, her 
figure rigid, her face betraying a min- 
gled riot of rage and disgust. Presently, 
while the young man watched, she un- 
folded her arms and took a stealthy 
forward step, at the same instant ex- 
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tending one gloved hand toward the 
pony. There was no indication on the 
pony’s part that he had observed this 
movement. But when the young woman 
had taken another step and then another, 
the animal ceased nibbling at the grass, 
raised its head a very little, and re- 
garded her distrustfully. 

The young woman continued to ap- 
proach. The pony resumed grazing, 
apparently unaware of her continued ad- 
vance. But after a moment, when she 
had come within several feet of him, the 
pony raised his head and very deliber- 
ately changed his grazing ground to a 
point about twenty feet farther up the 
river. 

The young man chuckled and settled 
more comfortably into his saddle. This 
pantomime bade fair to be of long dura- 
tion. He was not disposed to interrupt. 
He was enjoying himself hugely. 

Both principals in the scene were now 
inactive. The young woman again 
stood with folded arms, her head low- 
ered, her chin thrust out belligerently. 
The pony, standing broadside to the 
young woman, was grazing industri- 
ously. Suddenly the young woman 
moved. She stamped one booted foot 
and gestured commandingly with one 
hand. Her voice reached the rider on 
the promontory. 

“Monty! You brute!” 

Monty raised his head a trifle and re- 
garded the young woman out of the 
corners of his slant eyes. Then he re- 
sumed his grazing unconcernedly. 

“IT reckon that cayuse is sure a 
joker,” muttered the young man. 

His voice quivered with something 
that he did not allow expression. With 
one hand he pulled the wide brim of 
his hat farther down over his eyes— 
shading them. He wished to miss no 
move in the comedy that was being en- 
acted before him. 


’ 








THE RIDER PULLED ONE FOOT OUT OF A STIRRUP, TWISTED CROSSWAYS IN 
THE SADDLE, AND LEANED LAZILY AGAINST THE SADDLE HORN. 


And now the young woman again 
moved forward. This time the pony 
allowed her to approach within five feet 
of him, and then, when it seemed she 
was sure of him, he snorted with de- 
fiance (and, it seemed, derision), kicked 
sharply, and cavorted sideways a full 
hundred feet down the river. For an 
instant the young woman stood, her face 
red and angry. Then she suddenly 
stooped, took up a flat rock, and threw 
it furiously toward the pony. It did not 
come within twenty feet of the animal, 
but pretending that he had come very 
near to being struck, he snorted in ap- 
parent fright and removed his base of 
operations another hundred feet. 

And now the young woman changed 
her plan of attack. She resorted to 
cajolery, but the pony was not to be 
flattered into capture. He allowed her 
to approach again, but just when it 
seemed she was sure of him he removed 
to a point farther on. Several times did 
she get close enough to him to almost 
touch the bridle rein, and each time she 
failed of it by the scantest of margins. 
If ponies laugh, this one must have en- 
joyed himself hugely. 

The young man on the promontory 
might now have ridden to the young 
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woman’s assistance, for a rope dangled 
from his saddle horn and with it he 
might have captured the refractory ani- 
mal with very little trouble. But it 
pleased him to remain an onlooker. 

In fifteen minutes many performances 
had been repeated. Several times had 
the pony swung around the basin. It 
was now grazing at a point not over 
fifty feet from the rock upon which the 
young man sat. The young woman 
made another attempt, extending her 
hand as she approached the animal, pre- 
tending that the hand contained some- 
thing. But the pony was not to be 
hoodwinked thus. He turned head-on 
to her and extended his muzzle toward 
the hand. Discovering, evidently, that 
it was merely another ruse, he backed 
off, evading the swift hand that came 
out toward the bridle rein. In a flash 
he was fifty feet from the young wom- 
an, kicking his heels up gleefully. 

Then the pent-up rage and impatience 
that the young woman had thus far 
succeeded in holding in check burst out 
in a torrent. She stood rigid, invective 
springing to her lips, picturesque and 
forceful. The young man on the pro- 
montory abetted her sympathetically. 

“Tt’s cert’nly enough to make any lady 














swear,” he said. Then he smiled widely. 
“Ain’t she a-goin’ it?” he said to the 
surrounding plains. “I wouldn’t want 
her to talk to me that-a-way.” He 
meditated long, while the young woman 
fell into a silence. “So far she ain’t 
said anything worse than ‘Damn,’ but 
it does seem that she meant more than 
that.” He smiled, and then stood in 
the stirrups, peering forward intently at 
the young woman. ‘“What’s she doin’ 
now?” he questioned. 

She had seated herself on a flat rock. 
For a moment the young man could not 
tell what she was about. Then he saw 
her hands go up to her face, covering 
them, and her body shook convulsively. 
Plainly, she was crying. 

The young man’s face lost its smile 
and grim lines formed around his lips. 
“Shucks! Now what do you think of 
that?” he said. He looked again at the 
young woman and then cast a malignant 
glare at the pony. “If I had you, you 
damned scrub,” he said venomously, for- 
getting that a few minutes before he had 
been applauding the animal, “I’d >ust 
you wide open.” He touched a <:ur 
sharply to his own pony’s side, urging 
the animal around a short turn and 
down a slope that led to the basin. 

It was a short distance to where the 
young woman sat, and as he loped up 
she heard the beat of his pony’s hoofs 
and turned to face him. Tears that had 
been flowing down her cheeks would not 
be held in check in spite of her heroic 
attempt. 

“T reckon you’re in trouble,” said the 
young man; “I’ve been watching you 
from that cliff.” 

The young woman had succeeded in 
drying her eyes and they shot indignant 
glances upward into his. “Oh, you 
have?” she said sharply. “I suppose you 
have been enjoying yourself?” 

He smiled with embarrassment. “I’ve 
just been tryin’ to figger out,” he re- 
turned; “an’ I don’t know whether I’ve 
felt tickled over seein’ you tryin’ to 
ketch the pony, or whether I’ve been 
mad at the pony for keepin’ away from 
you. I reckon it’s about a stand-off. 
He’s sure a joker.” 

“I suppose you heard me talking to 
him?” she demanded, her face very red. 
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He laughed. “TI ain’t deaf, ma’am,” 
he returned, grinning hugely. “I cer- 
t’nly enjoyed that dressin’ down you 
give him. I reckon he deserved it. You 
didn’t say half enough to him. He sure 
ain’t no gentleman.” 

She abruptly turned her back to him. 
“No gentleman would sit idly on his 


‘horse like a graven image while a young 


lady was in trouble,” she snapped. 

He tapped his bootleg with the broad 
brim of his hat, which he had removed 
when he had first addressed her. “I 
cert’nly didn’t feel like any image,” he 
said, smiling. “How did he come to 
get away from you?” 

She did not answer, attempting a dig- 
nified silence. Evidently she felt keenly 
remorseful over her previous departure 
from conventional speech. 

He saw that her skirts were dusty; a 
patch on her shoulder spoke eloquently 
of a fall. 

“T reckon he must have throwed you,” 
he said. 

“Yes,” she admitted, without turning 
her head. 

“You didn’t get hurt?” he questioned. 

“T imagine you wouldn’t care much,” 
she returned. “Any man who will sit 
and watch a woman in distress—” 

“Why, ma’am, I—” 

“and laugh at her because she lost 
her temper for a moment couldn’t feel 
very sorry for her if—” 

“T wasn’t so tickled at you, ma’am; it 
was the—” 

“if she broke her neck,” she fin- 
ished, turning abruptly around and fac- 
ing him, her eyes filled with hot resent- 
ment. 

“Why, ma’am, I cert’nly didn’t know 
he had throwed you. I wouldn’t want 
you to break your neck. If I’d knowed 
that he’d throwed you, I’d have caught 
him before this. He’s an outlaw, ma’am. 
He cert’nly deserved all the things you 
said about him.” 

She rose from the rock and stood 
erect, looking at him spiritedly. 

“T suppose you know that he won’t let 
me catch him?” she said. 

“T reckon I couldn’t help but see 
that,” he returned, grinning. “But I 
reckon I can.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you thought of that,” 
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she said sarcastically. “But perhaps you 
thought that I could walk home?” 

He was uncoiling the rope that hung 
at his saddle horn. “Horses are like 
men,” he said gravely, “and women. 
They take streaks But sometimes they 
ain’t real mean. ‘They’re only puttin’ 
on. 

He spurred his pony after the mis- 
creant, leaving her, with his last words, 
without a defense. It took him some 
time to catch the pony, for he had to 
race the animal clear out of the basin, 
and a mile or two out on the plains. 
But presently she saw him coming back, 
leading the pony, the latter now docile 
and wearing a most guileless expression. 

The young man said no word to her 
as she arranged the bridle rein and gave 
a few deft touches to the saddle. But 
after a moment, when she had swung 
into the saddle, she turned and looked 
at him with a smile. 

“T thank you,” she said. “I suppose 
I have treated you very badly. But I 
was very nervous and worried. Won't 
you forgive me?” 

He smiled. ‘There ain’t nothin’ to 
forgive. I hadn’t ought to have acted 
the fool. But you ain’t goin’ without 
lettin’ me know who you are?” he said, 
looking frankly at her. 

“Why, no.” She smiled again. “I 
am Alica Burroughs. My father owns 
the Z O ranch.” 

She saw a flush mount to his fore- 
head. But hesmiled. “I’m Bill Grant,” 
he returned. “I’m workin’ over at the 
T Down.” He was silent for a mo- 
ment, while she arranged her skirts pre- 
paratory to departure. Then he spurred 
his pony closer. 

““Ma’am,” he said, “things are pretty 
quiet over at the T Down. I reckon 
there ain’t very much to do over at the 
Z O either?” 

She considered him for a moment. 
“We are very busy,” she returned; 
“father said yesterday that it would take 
him all his time to get the branding 
well along. It’s awfully hard to get 
good cowhands.” 

He contemplated her for a moment. 
Then he smiled gravely. “I’m comin’ 


over to the Z O, to-morrow, to get a 
job,” he said quietly. 


“T like you real 
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well. After we've got good enough ac- 
quainted I’m goin’ to marry you.” 

She started with surprise, her eyes 
mocking him. “You are?” she said in- 
credulously. “I suppose I’m to have 
nothing to say about that?” 

He had urged his pony around and 
now regarded her over his shoulder. 
“Of course you'll have something to 
say,” he said, looking earnestly at her; 
“but you’re goin’ to say ‘yes.’” 

“Well, now,” she mocked, as she 
pulled tightly upon the reins. But she 
heard the clatter of his pony’s hoofs as 
he departed up the slope that he had 
descended to come to her assistance. 


II 


On the morning of a day nearly a 
month later, Burroughs, the owner of 
the Z O ranch, was sitting at a win- 
dow of his office, overlooking the lower 
gallery of the ranch house, watching 
several of his punchers at work amid the 
reek -nd dust of the corral. One of the 
me. was roping; his loops fell true; he 
dic his work without flourishes and did 
it well. At the instant that Burroughs’s 
glance fell upon the corral the man had 
swung his rope for a particularly active 
yearling. Burroughs watched, his eyes 
glinting with amusement. 

He had seen men take three and 
four casts with the rope for young 
beeves that had decided to keep free of 
the brand—beeves with a constitu- 
tional aversion for anything that sav- 
ored of captivity or custom. They 
usually turned out mavericks and were 
roped and branded again in strange 
places, or they were killed and made into 
stews in desolate corners of the range by 
rustlers. But they never held a con- 
tented place in the line that led from 
the range to the Eastern market. 

Whatever the reason, this particular 
yearling evinced a decided antipathy 
toward capture. As the man with the 
rope approached, he backed warily off 
and then suddenly took a turn around 
the edge of the corral, trying to mix 
with the other cattle. But the man with 
the rope would not be denied. Several 
times he pursued the yearling around 











the edge of the corral, working pa- 
tiently until he had a fair target. Then 
the rope fell true, was rushed around 
the snubbing post, and the thing was 
done. The yearling rose presently and 
rushed frantically into the herd, bearing 
a big “Z O.” The young man coiled 
his rope for another cast. Burroughs 
leaned back in his chair with a laugh. 
“That young man will get anything 
that he goes after. It’s that new man, 
Grant, he said his name was.” He 
watched gravely, while the man roped 
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There was a short wait, and then the 
door opened and Miss Burroughs stood 
in the opening. 

“Come in,” invited Burroughs. 

The young woman seated herself be- 
side the window, where she could see 
the corral. 

“Do you see that young man down 
in the corral—the one swinging the 
rope?” said Burroughs. 
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WHILE A YOUNG LADY WAS 


another yearling. “That man will get 
anything that he goes after,” he re- 
peated. ‘“Durn him,” he said after a 
moment. “But I kind of like that de- 
termined kind.” For a time he medi- 
tated absently into the floor of the gal- 
lery. “By George!” he exclaimed then. 
“By George! I didn’t think of that!” 

He rose and walked to a door that 
led to somewhere within the ranch 
house. 


“Alica!” he called. 
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IN TROUBLE,” SHE SNAPPED. 


“Of course.” Miss Burroughs 
blushed. 

“What’s his name?” 

“Grant,” returned Miss Burroughs, 
her face averted. 

“H’m,” grunted Burroughs. He 
twirled his thumbs over one another. 
“You know his name all right, don’t 
you?” 

Miss Burroughs nodded. And now 
she turned and looked her father 
squarely in the face. “Well?” she said. 
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“T’ve seen him and you runnin’ to- 
gether pretty much in the last three 
weeks. I didn’t think to ask before. 
What does it mean?” 

“Tt means, daddy,” Miss Burroughs 
said, “that I love Mr. Grant. I am go- 
ing to marry him—if you don’t mind.” 

Burroughs looked out of the window. 
“Tf I don’t mind, eh?” he said. “You’re 
goin’ to marry him—if I don’t mind.” 
He turned and looked at her. “I’ve 
always given you everything you asked 
for, haven’t I, Alica?” 

She nodded. 

He meditated again. “How far has 
this thing gone?” he questioned. 

“He has asked me to marry him,” 
she returned. She met his gaze steadily. 

“H’m,” said Burroughs. “What do 
you know about him?” 

“T know that he is a gentleman,” de- 
clared the young lady. 

Burroughs smiled. “They’re all that 
—when you’re in love,” he said. “But 
what I wanted to know is this: what 
was he before he came to the Z O and 
where did he come from?” 

She flushed. “I imagine he was al- 
Ways a cow puncher,” she returned. 
“He came here from the T Down.” 

“The T Down!” snapped Burroughs. 
He brought a fist heavily down on the 
desk top. “The T Down!” he said 
again, his face bloating with anger. 
“How in hell did he have the nerve 
to come to work here!” he demanded. 
“Why didn’t I ask him before I hired 
him? This wouldn’t have happened. I 
never thought it would happen.” 

“Why, father—” began Miss Bur- 
roughs. 

But her father held up a warning 
hand. His anger had left him as sud- 
denly as it had come and he was now 
very calm. 

“Alica,” he said, “maybe I ought to 
have told you before. Maybe I thought 
it wouldn’t be necessary, but since this 
thing has come up I’ve got to tell you. 
Twenty years ago, Everton, who owned 
the T Down, put a bullet in my shoul- 
der during a quarrel over some white 
Herefords. It didn’t do him any good, 
because he’s dead an’ some day I’m goin’ 
to get the Herefords, anyhow. But 
there’s always been bad blood between 
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us and it got out and got among the 
boys. There’s been many a fight over 
it. I never spoke to Everton from that 
day to this. He’s dead now, and his 
boy, who owns a ranch up in Wyoming, 
owns the T Down, too. I’ve heard that 
he’s going to sell it, and I hope he does. 
It will get the durn trash out of the 
way.” 

“T don’t see how that affects Mr. 
Grant,” interposed Miss Burroughs. 

“Tt hadn’t ought to,” admitted Bur- 
roughs, after a moment’s thought; “but 
I’ve always considered that anyone who 
came from the T Down was tainted 
with the old grudge. Maybe I’m wrong, 
but that’s a thought that I’ve got and 
always had. There hasn’t anything hap- 
pened in years to make me change it.” 

“T’m sure that if you talked to Mr. 
Grant you would decide differently,” 
suggested Miss Burroughs. ‘“He’s one 
of the nicest men—” She blushed furi- 
ously and averted her head as Burroughs 
looked curiously at her. 

“I’m going to talk to him,” he said 
suddenly. He rose and went to the 
door, walking out upon the gallery floor. 

“Grant!” he called. “Grant!” 

The man who had been roping in the 
corral caught the words and the accom- 
panying motion of the hand. Alica saw 
him coil his rope, pass it to another 
puncher who stood near, and climb over 
the corral fence. Then she blushed 
again. 

Presently Burroughs re-entered the 
room, and after a few minutes the tall 
young man of the river incident came 
in through the doorway. He stood just 
inside, his lithe figure erect, his eyes 
alight with a curious expression of in- 
quiry. He did not look toward Miss 
Burroughs, but she cast furtive glances 
at him. 

“Grant,” said Burroughs, after the 
young man had settled himself beside the 
door, “why didn’t you tell me that you 
came from the T Down?” 

“My recollection is that you didn’t 
ask me,” returned the young man. 

“But you did come from there?” 

“FE reckon I did.” 

Burroughs faced the young man 
squarely. “Did you know old Ever- 
ton?” 














Grant nodded. 

“Did you know that him an’ me 
never got along well ?” 

“T’ve heard about that.” 

“H’m. If you knowed that why did 
you come over here to work?” 

The young man smiled. “I came 
over to marry Alica,” he said quietly. 

Burroughs started, and for a long 
time sat looking out upon the gallery 
floor. Then finally he spoke. ‘You're 
durn frank about it,” he said then. For 
a moment he critically inspected the 
young man, his face at length wreath- 
ing into an inscrutable smile. “An’ so 
you’ve come over here to marry Alica? 
You’ve already asked her?” 

Grant smiled and nodded, while Miss 
Burroughs blushed and shot a lumin- 
ously pleading glance toward her father. 
The latter caught the glance and his 
own eyes glinted with a sudden humor. 
He drummed absently on his desk top 
for a moment, while Grant and Miss 
Burroughs exchanged dubious glances. 
Then Burroughs spoke again. 

“Young man,” he said, “I’ve been 
watching you ever since you've been 
here. You're one of them men that 
don’t let anything get between them an’ 
a thing they want. 
most anything to get Alica?” 

“T’d rustle cattle for her,” stated the 
young man. He bowed to Alica. 

Burroughs smiled whimsicall y. 
“You’ve been man enough to say what 
you’ve come over here for. An’ I reck- 
on that I’m goin’ to be man enough to 
tell you something. It’s this. I’ve got 
different plans for Alica. She ain’t goin’ 
to marry any scrub cow puncher. Some 
day, when I’ve made enough money out 
of this here cattle business, I’m goin’ 
back East, where I come from. ‘Then 
Alica is goin’ to be married to some one 
who knows something beside punchin’ 
cows. She’s goin’ to marry a man that 
can do something.” 

He paused and looked at Grant. The 
young man’s face betrayed no emotion. 
Then Burroughs smiled and continued. 

“When I was a kid I read a story :n 
a book. It was a fairy tale. In the 
story the fairy told the prince, who was 
wantin’ to get married to the girl, that 
he must do a certain thing before the 
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I reckon you’d do- 
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girl could ever belong to him. It was 
climbin’ a glass mountain, or swimmin’ 
a lake of fire, or somethin’ like that. But 
whatever it was, the prince got the girl. 
They always do in the fairy tales. 

“But this ain’t no fairy tale. It’s real 
life, an’ what I’m goin’ to ask you to 
do before I say you can have Alica I 
know can’t be done. But if you’re de- 
termined to have Alica you can try. I’m 
tellin’ you beforehand that it can’t be 
done, because I don’t want you to come 
back here an’ make any excuses about 
it. It’s this. 

“Twenty years ago I tried to buy 
some white Herefords from old Ever- 
ton. We had a quarrel over them an’ | 
didn’t get them. I ain’t never tried to 
get any Herefords since. I’ve swore 
that I’d get them from the T Down or 
I wouldn’t have any. I ain’t changed 
my mind. But while Old Everton 
was alive I couldn’t get them. If it 
wasn’t that Old Everton was afraid of 
the law, he’d have poisoned me long be- 
fore he died. 

“Now I hear that since he’s died his 
son, who is up in Wyoming runnin’ a 
ranch of his own, is goin’ to run the 
T Down, too. I’ve heard that the son 
hates me just as much as the old man 
did. Now, as I’ve said before, I ain’t 
changed my mind about them white 
Herefords. It’s fifty miles from here to 
the T Down. It’d take one day for you 
to go there, an’ two days more for you 
to drive one hundred white Herefords 
back to the Z O. That’s three days.” 

He paused and looked at Grant, 
whose face was impassive. 

“Now I’m sayin’ this,” he continued, 
“if you start now an’ drive one hundred 
white Herefords from the T Down into 
my corral before sun-down on the third 
day you get Alica. Otherwise you don’t 
need to waste your time grazin’ on this 
range. If you do, I’ll go gunnin’ for 
you an’ I won’t stop until I get you.” 
He paused again. “Are you sayin’ any- 
thing?” he concluded. 

The young man smiled. 
go back on that?” he said. 

“T reckon I won’t,” returned Bur- 
roughs quietly. “But they’ve got to be 
from the T Down. An’ you’ve got to 
bring a bill along, showin’ that old 


“You won't 
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Everton’s son is doin’ the sellin’.” He 
laughed again. “I reckon you'll find 
climbin’ glass mountains or swimmin’ 
lakes of fire some easy along side of what 
I’m askin’ you to do.” 

The young man turned to Alica. 
“T’m goin’ over to the T Down,” he 
said. “On the third day I’ll be back to 
the Z O.” 

He smiled, hitched at his cartridge 
belt, and stepped out on the gallery. 
Ten minutes later Alica and Burroughs 
watched him as he rode into the fifty 
miles of plain that lay between the Z O 
and the F Down. They watched until 
pony and rider had become a mere dot 
on the horizon. Then Burroughs turned 
to his daughter. 

“Durned if I ain’t kind of sorry that 
I sent the cuss away,” he said. “I like 
him a little myself.” He saw a suspi- 
cious moisture in Alica’s eyes as she rose 
and went through the door that led to 
the ranch house. 


Ill 


From his office window, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the third day, 
Burroughs saw a dust cloud growing 
larger on the horizon. He pulled his 
chair nearer the window and watched 
the cloud anxiously. In half an hour it 
began to take shape. Burroughs could 
finally make out a number of dots, 
stringing out over the plains. He sighed 
with relief and leaned back in his chair. 
“Durn him,” he said, “I’m glad he’s 
comin’ back. Alica likes him a heap. It 
beats my time how a woman will set 
an’ mourn an’ worry about a man who’s 
gone off that-a-way.” 

He reached for his pipe, searched in 
his pocket for a match, lighted it, and 
smoked in silence. Presently, in the gal- 
lery, he saw Alica. She, too, was gaz- 
ing at the dots on the horizon, shading 
her eyes with her hands. Burroughs 
leaned forward to the window. 

“Alica!” he called. 

She came eagerly forward, her eyes 
aflame with excitement. 

“He’s comin’, Alica,” said Burroughs. 

She came into the room and stood be- 
side him, her hands resting on the back 
of his chair. “I knew he would come,” 
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she said. She leaned forward and peered 
into her father’s face. “Do you think 
they are Herefords, from the T 
Down?” she questioned. 

Burroughs smiled. ‘‘He’s a deter- 
mined man, Alica. I’ve had dealin’s 
with his kind before. Wait an’ see.” 

For an hour they sat together beside 
the: window, watching the dots take 
shape as they came steadily forward over 
the gray-white sand of the plains, dis- 
appearing into the depressions, standing 
out boldly on the rises, but coming al- 
ways nearer. At the end of the hour 
Burroughs sat erect, his face wreathed 
in an enigmatic smile. 

“They’re white Herefords, Alica,” he 
said. 

For a little longer they watched, 
while the cattle were driven into the 
corral by Grant and two bepistoled, 
capable punchers. Then they saw Grant 
dismount from his pony, hitch the ani- 
mal to a rail of the corral fence, and 
stride boldly toward the ranch house. 
In a brief time there was a movement 
at the door, and the young man stood in 
the opening, his face wreathed in a 
broad grin. 

He smiled at Alica and walked to the 
desk, laying a large sheet of paper in 
front of Burroughs. Looking over her 
father’s shoulder Alica could see that 
the paper was a bill. But with a great 
fear clutching at her heart she saw that 
the name “Everton” was missing from 
it. She waited breathlessly. Burroughs 
leaned back in his chair, his eyes nar- 
rowing as they rested with a steady 
glance on Grant. 

“You’ve brought one hundred Here- 
fords,” he said evenly to the young man; 
“T counted them when you drove them 
in the corral. So far everything is all 
right. But young Everton’s name ain’t 
there. This deal ain’t through until it’s 
there.” There was a grim quality in 
Burroughs’s voice that brought a pallor 
to Alica’s face. 

“Daddy—” 
smiled. 

“You got a pen here?” he said. Bur- 
roughs reached in a drawer for one. 
The young man took it and, drawing 
the bill to him, scrawled—“William 
Grant Everton.” 


she began. But Grant 
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THIS DEAL AIN’T THROUGH 


UNTIL IT’S THERE.” 


Miss Burroughs reddened. 
she began. 

The young man turned an embar- 
rassed face to her. “You had to know it 
some time,” he said. “But I wanted to 
tell you in my own way. I didn’t. lie 
very hard,” he pleaded. ‘‘Meetin’ you 
sudden was enough to make any man 
forget the truth for awhile. You see—” 


“Why—” 


Burroughs had reached into a drawer 
of the desk and drawn out a photograph. 
He silently passed it over to young Ever- 
ton. The latter took it, scanned it rap- 
idly, and then looked down at Bur- 
roughs in surprise. 

“Why it’s dad!” he said. 

Burroughs smiled. “Yes, it’s your 
dad,” he returned evenly. “I’ve had it 
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for twenty years. 


It’s a little faded but 
it’s clear enough to see that when your 
dad was your age he was as much like 
you are as two peas in the same pod. 
When you asked me for a job a month 
ago I knowed who you was right off, 
an’ I knowed, too, that you hadn’t come 


over here just to punch cows. Then I 
saw you with Alica a lot an’ I knowed 
what you come for.” 

He laughed, turning to Alica and re- 
garding her with a whimsical smile. 
“But I wasn’t goin’ to give up to the 
Evertons about them white Herefords, 
an’ so I sent you after them. Now I’ve 
got them, just as I tried to get them 
from your dad.” 

He smiled genially at Everton. 
“You’ve got as much nerve as your dad. 
By George! but you’d have made a plum 
good prince in one of them fairy tales. 
You’ve got nerve enough to climb a 
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glass mountain, or to swim across a lake 
of fire, or to fight dragons with a tin 
sword. But I don’t know how you 
come to think I wouldn’t know you— 
you're the picture of your dad. I reck- 
oned you’d be afraid—” 

“I was—a little,” smiled Everton. 
He moved a step toward Alica. 

Burroughs smiled when he saw the 
movement. “I reckon you wasn’t much 
afraid of anything, young man,” he said. 
“What you need—” 


“Ts Alica,” grinned Everton. ‘Do I 
get her?” 
“IT reckon,” returned Burroughs. 


“There ain’t any use of me objectin’. 
You've got Alica an’ I’ve got the white 
C 1, si ° ’ 
Herefords. Glass mountains an’ lakes 
of fire an’ objectin’ dads don’t amount to 
much when a man’s determined.” He 
smiled. ‘Like the prince an’ the girl in 


the fairy tale, you’ve got my blessin’.” 
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ANY years ago, in an ar- 
ticle in one of the agri- 
cultural journals, I made 
the statement that breed- 
ers of trotting stock 
would, in many instances, 

do better to breed for type, rather than 
speed, and that, while the production of 
really superior animals of any kind is 
never an easy or simple matter, it is 
nevertheless easier to produce beauty, 
finish, and action than extreme speed. I 
also expressed the belief that the supply 
of such horses would not, for many years, 
exceed the demand and that they would 
continue, for a long time, to bring high 
prices. 

Events have fully borne out this opin- 
ion. For in the feverish anxiety to pro- 
duce speed, a great many breeders paid 


little attention to such matters as showy 
action and beauty of contour and there 
ensued a shortage of handsome carriage 
stock which was keenly felt in the mar- 
ket. One result of this was the im- 
portation of distinctive carriage breeds 
from Europe—notably the Hackney and 
the French Coach—and a more or less 
enthusiastic movement toward breeding 
them in their purity and also crossing 
them upon other stock. 

At the present time, too, a great 
many breeders of trotting-bred stock 
are breeding for type more than for 
speed and have produced horses with an 
elegance of finish such as old-time 
breeders could hardly have foretold. 
But, notwithstanding this increase—and 
in spite, too, of the advent and popu- 
larity of the automobile, which, for long 














journeys, leaves horses entirely out of 
the reckoning—fine carriage stock was 
never so scarce in the market as now 
nor so high in price. 

Before considering the blood that will 
best produce good carriage stock, let us 
see what a carriage horse should be. 
With the compactness and substance 
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can furnish animals of the requisite 
qualities, and that they have produced 
many very fine ones is beyond dispute. 
The overwhelming majority of fine car- 
riage horses in the United States to-day, 
however, are of strictly American 
breeding, nor is it necessary for the man 
who wants to raise such stock to look 
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necessary to pull a carriage he should be 
always a beautiful animal, smooth in 
build, graceful in contour, and with the 
aristocratic look that can only come 
from plenty of warm blood. His ac- 
tion should be free, spirited and yet 
easy, and he should have at least a 
reasonable degree of speed at the trot. 
This latter requisite, which is not infre- 
quently overlooked by those who attach 
an undue importance to high stepping, 
will, in my opinion, be more and more 
insisted upon as time passes. 

The breeders of Hackney and French 
Coach horses believe that these breeds 


to the imported breeds. The materials 
are already at his hand if only selected 
with care and judgment. It has even 
been stated that the American-bred 
horse is preferred in the market. The 
truth of this, as far as judging a horse 
by his blood is concerned, may be 
doubted, but, judged as an individual, 
a certain type of horse is preferred and 
that type is most frequently produced 
from American blood. And, personally, 
I doubt if any horse of the imported 
breeds can equal in beauty, style and 
action the best horses of American 
breeding. 
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But without any well-established 
breed of American carriage horses, 
where do these horses come from? And 
where is the breeder to look who wants 
to raise horses like them? We may 
reply offhand by saying that a very 
large number are more or less trotting 
bred, a statement that can be better un- 
derstood from the fact, already men- 
tioned, that there are to-day many 
breeders of trotters who aim at type, 
beauty, and finish rather than speed. 
But this answers the question only in 
part, for the blood of the standard-bred 
trotter is made up of different elements, 
and certain strains, conspicuous in some 
and undoubtedly having an influence 
upon their offspring, are lacking in 
others. 

If we examine the pedigrees of Ameri- 
can-bred horses that are of marked 
beauty and finish we find with sufficient 
frequency to make the matter worthy of 
note strains of thoroughbred, of Den- 
mark (founder of the American saddle 
horse) and of that most beautiful of all 
families ever bred on American soil, the 
Morgan. These strains vary, not only 
in the proportion in which they are 
present but in their nearness and re- 
moteness, but still throw on the subject 
enough light for us to say, with but 
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THIS MARE’S HEAD WAS THOUGHT THE FINEST 


little fear of contradiction from those 
who have studied it, that the blood 
which has most often produced our 
most beautiful carriage horses, is trot- 
ting, tracing through thoroughbred, 
Denmark, and Morgan crosses. 

Of course, trotting blood, not having 
these strains (except thoroughbred, 
which is its most important component 
part) has also produced fine carriage 
stock, and when it is known to be able 
to do this its antecedents do not matter. 
But in selecting stock for the purpose 
it would certainly be wise to choose not 
only animals possessing in a high de- 
gree, as individuals, the characteristics 
most prized but also having the strains 
of blood we have named, for when aim- 
ing at so high a mark it is desirable to 
have as many of the elements of success 
as possible. 

To obtain a clear idea of the value 
in this connection of the strains I have 
named, let us go back a little in the 
history of American horses and see what 
these distinguished families really were. 
Let us first take the Morgan. This 
family has gone on record as the gamest, 
the most beautiful, and, all things con- 
sidered, the nearest to perfection of any 
that America has produced. Though 
not as fast at the trot as some other 












families, they were all fast; they all 
showed uncommon endurance and stam- 
ina; they had the points of equine ex- 
cellence and elegance that distinguish 
the Arab; and they bore themselves as 
superbly as the proudest of the aristo- 
cratic sons of the desert. 

In every single respect except size 
they were ideal horses. Concerning the 
breeding of Justin Morgan, the founder 
of the family, there have been endless 
discussions, but of this we are certain 
that the family had the prepotency that 
only comes of ancient and _ unsullied 
lineage. It is no wonder, then, that 
their blood should be found in some of 
the best of our carriage stock to-day 
and logical that we should look to it 
as an important element in breeding 
such stock. 

It is a pity that such a family should 
not have been preserved in its integ- 
rity and that its blood should be so 
largely lost to present-day breeders. But 
through the desire to breed extreme 
speed the Morgans were crossed with 
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other families and the original type was 
very largely lost. Efforts are now being 
made to restore it, and if this is success- 
fully accomplished and by careful selec- 
tion the size increased a little (all of 
which can, unquestionably, be done, if 
sufficient time is taken) the advantage 
to American breeders will be very great. 
It will be quite a number of years, how- 
ever, before all this can be done and a 
still longer time before the stock will 
be available to breeders. 

Let us now look at the thoroughbred 
strain. No other strain has played so 
conspicuous a part in the development 
of the standard-bred trotting horse: it is 
this, more than any other, that has given 
him his game qualities as a race-horse 
and his “breediness” and finish as a 
blooded animal. Its potency as a factor 
in fine road stock can be best seen, I 
think, by going back to the days when 
there was no recognized breed of trot- 
ters and when the thoroughbred was the 
only “blooded horse” known and recog- 
nized as such in the country. 
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In Colonial days and for a long 
period thereafter the blood of the thor- 
oughbred was prized, in most sections, 
above all others. In a country settled 
by Englishmen this was natural. Other 
kinds of horses could have been as easily 
imported and others were imported to 
some extent, but the horse that was the 
fastest in the world at the run, the 
direct descendant of Arabian progeni- 
tors, and whose very name had become 
a synonym for the qualities most prized 
in horse flesh, was naturally preferred. 

When I was a boy, my father always 
raised a few choice horses, largely as a 
matter of pleasure but partly for profit, 
as he raised more than he could use and 
those that he was willing to sell brought 
very high prices. They were sold in 
Newport, R. I., where then, as now, 
fine horses were in keen demand. With 
less opportunity than now exists for 
selecting good breeding stock, he suc- 
ceeded in raising carriage horses of a 
very high type. His mares were selected 
carefully for the type that he preferred, 
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but, beyond mere hearsay and what could 
be judged by their appearance, it was 
often impossible to know their breeding. 

One mare, however, which he greatly 
prized and whose offspring was always 
the finest, he knew more about. Her 
dam was a mare of unknown pedigree 
but showing good blood and of excel- 
lent road type, and her sire a stallion, 
claimed to be an Arabian, that belonged 
with a circus that was showing at New- 
port. Of this horse’s claim to Arabian 
blood I have no proof, but the appear- 
ance of the mare, whom I remember 
perfectly and all of whose colts I rode 
under the saddle, certainly bore it out. 
She had the dishing face, the clean limbs 
and head, the high-carried tail, and the 
peculiar elegance of contour that goes 
with the Arab race. 

My father always bred her, as well 
as his other mares, to a thoroughbred 
stallion, but he was very careful to 
select a smooth, compact, short-jointed 
one; most thoroughbreds he considered 
too slender and rangy to produce the 
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best carriage stock. He found his ideal 
sire in De Wolf’s Matchless, a horse 
that stood in Bristol, R. I. Curiously 
enough, this horse whose get, consider- 
ing the diversity of mares that were bred 
to him, were of remarkable finish and 
many of them very showy in harness, 
was never fully appreciated by horse- 
men until after his death. 
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and that his style—his way of carrying 
himself—must be fully commensurate 
with his high breeding. 

Personally, the handsomest horses I 
ever raised were from strictly thorough- 
bred mares, bred to a trotting-bred stal- 
lion. One pair of them, from a daugh- 
ter of Lexington, were strikingly beau- 
tiful and would doubtless have brought 





“GLORIOUS THUNDER, A STANDARD BRED HORSE OF THE BEST 
CARRIAGE TYPE. 


I recall an incident in the latter days 
of my father’s horse-breeding which, 
though trivial, I may perhaps be par- 
doned for telling. The keeper of a 
young stallion of Hambletonian blood 
whose services he wished to see tried on 
good mares, came to show him the horse. 
After looking him over he condemned 
him as “lacking in style and too coarse, 
especially in the head,” and though he 
greatly valued speed at the trot, he ex- 
pressed his intention of continuing to 
breed to a thoroughbred sire. The in- 


cident shows how closely cherished was 
the old-fashioned but praiseworthy ideal 
that a horse must be fine all over and 
therefore as clean in head as in limb, 





a high price, had I cared to sell them. 
But these horses, it must be admitted, 
were not of the most approved carriage 
type; they were hardly compact and 
heavy enough and I mention them only 
as illustrative of the potency of the thor- 
oughbred cross in producing “breedy,” 
aristocratic-looking horses. 

With the Denmark strain I am much 
less familiar. But no one who has seen 
the superb saddle horses that are bred in 
Kentucky, direct descendants of Den- 
mark, and who has observed how often 
this blood appears in the pedigrees of 
our handsomest carriage horses, can 
doubt for a moment its value. 

I wish now to say a few words about 
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a race of horses which have never had 
much direct part in the development of 
our American stock—the Arabian. In- 
directly, indeed, through the thorough- 
bred, it has always made itself felt, but 
in its purity it has never been used very 
much in this country. And yet it is 
almost inconceivable that so beautiful a 
breed could not be advantageously used. 

From time to time breeders of thor- 
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In the development of the trotting 
horse, too, Arabian blood has had little 
part. The cross has been tried, but 
thorough blood has been the main fac- 
tor in making the trotter what he is. 

Although always an admirer of the 
Arabian horse, these facts led me, for 
many years, to believe that he had al- 
ready fulfilled his mission and that his 
qualities were best obtained, in modern 

















A RHODE ISLAND TEAM REPRESENTING A FINE TYPE OF THE TALL, LARGE 


CARRIAGE HORSE. 


THESE HORSES HAVE MUCH THOROUGHBRED BLOOD, 


ONE OF THEM BEING A GRANDSON OF DE WOLF’S “ MATCHLESS.” 


oughbred stock, misled by the fact that 
the Arabian was the source of all that 
makes the thoroughbred what he is, 
have sought to improve the latter by a 
fresh infusion of Arabian blood. But 
it was long ago found that the thor- 
oughbred, as a race-horse, was not im- 
proved by the cross, nor is this to be 
wondered at, for the thoroughbred 
being faster than the Arabian, it is not 
reasonable to suppose that his speed 
could be improved by crossing with any 
slower stock, even though it be the same 
stock from which he originally sprang. 


times, through the medium of the thor- 
oughbred. But breeding race-horses and 
carriage stock are two very different 
things, and now, on the shady side of 
fifty, I find myself reversing this opin- 
ion and believing that in a great many 
cases where beauty, style, elegance of 
finish, good disposition, and endurance 
are desired rather than extreme speed, 
Arabian blood could be used to great 
advantage. What is most frequently 
urged against the Arabian is that he is 
a comparatively small animal. But this 
feature sinks into insignificance when 
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compared with his other qualities; and 
it must be remembered that his blood 
has been used in the development of 
breeds of horses fully as large as our 
average carriage stock. 

An Arabian mare that came into my 
Possession some years ago gave me, per- 
haps, the keenest realization I had had 
of what the race really is to-day—for, 
almost unconsciously, in thinking of the 
Arabian horse, we picture him as in the 
remote past. This mare was fifteen 
hands high, white in color (though her 
skin was dark and this dark color 
showed a little around her eyes and nos- 
trils), and in conformation she was near- 
ly perfect. I have owned many fine 
horses, but I do not think any of them 
was quite her equal in beauty. She was 
nearly twenty years old when she came 
to me, but she showed no sign of age 
and I never knew her to be tired. 
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I cannot say that I expect to see 
much use made of Arabian blood in the 
near future, much as I would like to 
see it tried, for in horse-breeding, as in 
other things, habits of thought become 
strongly fixed and there is also compara- 
tively little Arabian blood in the coun- 
try. I believe that interest in it is 
growing, however. 

Meanwhile, we must confine our- 
selves to the strains of blood that are 
already available. And no one who 
sees such horses as “Glorious Thunder- 
cloud,” as well as many others of like 
type, can doubt the ability of American 
blood to produce the highest type of 
carriage horses. What is now most 
needed is that greater fixity of the car- 
riage type, which can only come through 
continued breeding with only this type 
in view—a result which we have every 
reason to hope for in the near future. 
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IN THE LAND OF ZION 


T was necessary that John have both 
a saddle and a pack horse for his 
journey back to Pinedale, and we 
made a trade by which Shorty and 
Bill passed into his possession, while 
I acquired his horse Heart and re- 
tained Button. This gave me an ideal 
outfit for my journey northward. 
While riding Shorty I was always 
compelled to dismount to use my cam- 
era, and I never felt safe in leaving him 
long untethered. Heart, on the con- 
trary, was absolutely dependable. With 
him I could take snap shots from the 
saddle, and I could leave him untied 
anywhere for any length of time and 
feel certain that he would not move 
during my absence. 
Button, long since broken of his tend- 


ency to leave us, had become an excel- 
lent camp horse. He was tractable, will- 
ing, able, and well broken to both sad- 
dle and pack—the best horse in the out- 
fit, in fact. He had been with me 
throughout the entire journey, and I had 
come to look upon him as my chief stand- 
by. His weight did not exceed eight 
hundred pounds, but every ounce of his 
little body was charged with endurance. 
Either with me on his back, or carrying 
a load of never less than one hundred 
and often upward of two hundred 
pounds, he had traveled the trail over 
mountain and desert and had come into 
Kanab comparatively fresh, in excellent 
spirits, and in good condition. 

Billy, too, was a wonder. He was 
considerably lighter than Button, and 
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when we purchased him we had no ex- 
pectation that he would last for more 
than a few days, but were compelled to 
take him as a makeshift, in the hope that 
he would hold together until we could 
trade him for a better animal, but he 
had seemed actually to improve. He was 
not much to look at, but he was all horse. 

To John’s credit let it be said that 
though Button and Billy had packed 
heavy loads daily throughout the hot 
summer, when the least miscalculation or 
carelessness in pack adjustment would 
have resulted in galls and sores, both had 
come through with clean, unblemished 
backs. Anyone who has packed animals 
under similar conditions will under- 
stand that this was a really remarkable 
performance. 

And John was no less a good guide 
than good packer. In the eight hundred 
miles that he had piloted me through the 
wilderness he had never once gone astray. 
He knew the trails as you or I know 
the streets of our home town or village, 
and he had not half exhausted those that 
were familiar to him. 

We had reached Kanab on Sunday 
afternoon, and I had planned to make an 
early start northward the following 
morning, but it was necessary to have 
both Heart and Button reshod, and to 
replenish my stock of provisions. As the 
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one general store of which the town 
boasted did not open its doors for busi- 
ness until eight o’clock in the morning, 
and neither horseshoes nor supplies could 
be had elsewhere, I was compelled to 
tarry until midforenoon. 

The one topic of conversation and 
chief interest in Kanab was a new dam, 
a couple of miles up the cafion, designed 
to store water for irrigation. Nearly a 
year before our visit the old dam had 
broken out, and the town was left with- 
out water, either for household use or 
to irrigate the fields. The loss was a 
stunning blow to the people, and for a 
time it Was a grave question with them 
whether it would not be cheaper to aban- 
don the town and their homes perma- 
nently, than to rebuild the dam. This 
would have meant to the majority of the 
folk a loss of their all. 

When the first shock was over, how- 
ever, the men turned to the task of re- 
building with the will of pioneers. First 
a spring was tapped in the mountains 
and the water piped to the town for 
household use. Until this was done all 
water was hauled in barrels. Then the 
stupendous undertaking of building a 
dam across the canon, without the assist- 
ance of machinery or modern appliances, 
was begun, and for nearly a year every 
man and boy capable of handling pick 
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AN OIL DERRICK NEAR JUAB. 


and shovel and every horse in the settle- 
ment dug and builded. 

During this period no gardens were 
planted and no crop raised, for nothing 
will grow there without artificial irri- 
gation, and when we rode into Kanab 
we found the fields dry and dead and 
the leaves on the shade trees that lined 
the streets, as well as on the fruit trees, 

















BILLY WAS NOT MUCH TO LOOK AT 
BUT HE WAS ALL HORSE. 
brown, and falling, like  frost-killed 


leaves in late autumn. But the people 
were jubilant and proud, for they had 
triumphed over adversity. The dam was 
finished, and the water behind it, forty 
feet deep, was almost high enough to 
turn into the sluiceways that would feed 
the irrigation ditches. Within a week 
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their fields would be watered, and in sea- 
son to raise one crop of alfalfa before the 
winter came. 

I finally said a regretful farewell to 
John, mounted Heart, and with Button 
in lead turned northward from Kanab. 
As we passed the corral in which Shorty 
and Billy waited for John to take them 
back over the desert trail the two ran 
along the fence and whinnied. Button 
answered, and only stolid old Heart, at- 
tending strictly to his work, seemed not 
to care that they were parting forever. 
Horses, as well as men, become closely 
attached to each other on a long trail 
and part with regret. 

The road led up Kanab Cafion for 
several miles, and when we reached the 
dam I halted to look it over. I should 
judge its face was fifty feet high, and 
it crossed the cahon from wall to wall, 
some three hundred feet. Several hun- 
dred feet of tunnel had been cut through 
solid rock, on the east side of the cafon, 
to carry the water to sluiceways below. 
This tunnel was large enough to walk 
through. 

Mount Carmel, a small Mormon set- 
tlement twenty miles north-northwest of 
Kanab and in the valley of the Rio Vir- 
gin—locally known as Long Valley, was 
my objective point for the night. The 
whole region was dry as ashes, and with 
little prospect of grass by the way upon 
which the horses could graze, it was 
necessary that I halt by night at settle- 
ments or ranches where forage could be 
purchased, until a more hospitable and 
verdant region was reached. I had orig- 
inally planned a due northerly course, 
following Kanab Cafion to its head, 
crossing the divide, and making Hatch, a 
little village in the Sevier River valley 
and the Sevier national forest reserve, 
sixty miles north of Kanab; but upon 
inquiry I learned that the upper cafon 
trail had been washed out by a recent 
flood and was probably still impassable 
at several points. 

Therefore, on the advice of those who 
knew the conditions, I decided to turn 
out of the cafion some four or five miles 
above the dam, cross a mountain ridge, 
drop into the valley of the Rio Virgin, 
ascend the river to its head, and there 
cross the divide to the Sevier. This 
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would take me through three Mormon 
settlements in the Rio Virgin valley— 
Mount Carmel, Orderville, and Glen- 
dale—and past the southern Utah coal 
fields. It was the route advised by 
John, who had carried mail here, on 
horseback, several years ago. 

The road in the cafon was excellent, 
and the horses jogged along at a good 
gait, but presently, when the trail left 
the cafion and the ascent of the ridge 
was begun, soft sand brought us down 
to a slow, tedious walk. It was not 
packed, like much of the desert sand over 
which we had passed, but so loose that 
the animals sank below  fetlocks—the 
worst I ever encountered. 

The country here is picturesque, and 
at many points the scenery is entrancing. 
To the eastward, beyond Kanab Cajon, 
great white and pink cliffs puncture the 
landscape, and beyond them lie the Esca- 
lante Mountains, rugged, broken, and 
verdureless. Above me rose other white 
cliffs, visible through stunted cedars that 
covered the ridge over which my trail 
led. Presently, as I gained the summit, 
I passed very near them, and still far- 
ther on I skirted what are locally known 
as the “Washed Cliffs,” the sides worn 
into smooth-scoured ridges or waves. 

Here, as I descended the west slope of 
the ridge, I had a magnificent view of 
the country to the westward. The sun 
was setting in an effulgence of marvel- 
ous colors behind rugged, serrated peaks 
which rolled away toward Dixie. Be- 
low, in shadow, lay the narrow valley 
of the Rio Virgin, bounded on east and 
west by high ramparts of rocks which 
the setting sun still gilded. The river 
itself, a silver thread, wound down the 
valley, and the little village of Mount 
Carmel appeared, with green alfalfa 
fields and gardens, an emerald setting in 
the parched surroundings of gray sand. 

The sun had set before the descent 
into the valley was accomplished and the 
river forded. The horses were weary 
and lagged wofuly, but no forage was 
to be found, and I pushed them on 
toward Mount Carmel. At the out- 
skirts of the hamlet I came upon a ranch 
house. ‘The door was open, but no one 
save a cat was at home. I was half-in- 
clined to turn the horses loose in a cor- 
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A RANCHMAN OF LONG VALLEY. 
ral adjoining the house, throw them 
alfalfa from a stack, and make myself 
generally at home, but on second thought 
remounted and rode on. A little way 
up the village street I met a horseman 
and inquired: 

“Can I get forage for my horses any- 
where in town?” 

“There’s a load of hay just ahead,” 
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said he. “The outfit that’s got it will 
fix you out. It’s Bishop Sorenson. Why 
didn’t you stop at my ranch?” 
“Ts that your ranch a mile back?” 
“You bet.” 
“I stopped, but there was no one 
there.” 
“Vm The wan't 
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locked—you should have gone in and 
asked no questions. Sorry you didn’t.” 

I thanked him and rode on to over- 
take the Bishop. 

In explanation let it be said that prac- 
tically every Mormon settlement has its 
bishop. He is the local head of the 
church for the ward in which he resides, 
and not only fills a position similar to 
that of pastor, but collects tithings and 
presides over the temporal interests of 
the church in his ward. He is not a 
professional theologian, but a ranchman 
or a business man. 

Bishop Sorenson was a_ prosperous 
ranchman. He gave me the use of a cor- 
ral, with hay and open stalls in a barn, 
for the horses, for a consideration, di- 
recting that my camp fire, however, 
should not be lighted within the corral. 

After I unsaddled and unpacked in 
the corral, giving the horses hay in the 
open stalls in the barn, Button took one 
mouthful of the hay, then left his stall 
and the barn to look the corral over, re- 
turned to the stalls and Jooked in the va- 
cant ones, went out, and again looked 
around the corral and whinnied. He 
was searching for Shorty and Billy. I 
took him back to his hay and he remained 
to eat his supper. He gave his old com- 
panions up for lost, and seemed to cen- 
ter all his affection thenceforth on Heart. 
On one occasion, when I tied him in a 
stall alone, he would not eat until Heart 
stood beside him, and made so much 
noise and thrashed around so wildly 
that to preserve him from injuring him- 
self I always found it advisable to tie the 
two together in a single stall, whenever 
stabling them. 


Through Long Valley 


My bed was under the stars, as usual, 
for I rolled in my blanket in the open 
corral, and with break of day was up 
and early in the saddle, winding up the 
green fields of Long Valley, enjoying 
the picturesque cliffs that hem it in and 
the rugged, broken mountains rolling 
away to the eastward. The valley above 
Mount Carmel, well watered and ver- 
dant, was a pleasing contrast to the 
parched desert, so recently left behind, 
with its stifling heat and burning sand. 
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It was good to drink and lave in the 
clear cold waters of the springs, and the 
stately Lombardy poplars that almost 
invariably line the streets of a Mormon 
settlement or surround a Mormon ranch- 
er’s home, personified poetry and grace 
in nature. Later I came to think of the 
poplars instinctively as inverted beards 
of Mormon elders, and to wonder wheth- 
er the Mormons chose this as their shade 
tree because it resembles the aforesaid 
beards; or whether the elders admired 
the trees so much, or so wished to har- 
monize with them and nature that they 
trimmed their beards to match. 

This whole region, from southwestern 
Utah eastward to the San Juan coun- 
try, is richly mineralized. Iron and coal 
are found side by side, and this portends 
future industrial and manufacturing de- 
velopment. I was told that one might 
ride over the country for a month and 
camp each night on coal. At Glendale, 
one of the three settlements mentioned 
in Long Valley, I fell in with Charles 
Levanger, whom I found building a 
house. He told me of several coal work- 
ings in the vicinity where natives were 
digging coal for home consumption, and 
informed me that he owned a mine 
himself where he and his son not only 
mined the coal consumed in their own 
home, but supplied several of their neigh- 
bors with fuel. 

“How far from town is it?” I asked. 

“About four hundred yards from 
where we stand,” said he. “Would you 
like to see it?” 

I expressed a desire to visit the mine, 
and a few minutes’ walk took us to the 
entrance of the tunnel, run at grade into 
the side of the hill, where I saw a wide 
vein of fine, clean coal. 

Of course the coal covering this great 
expanse of country is of various degrees 
of value. Analysis shows that much of 
it is of very superior grade, high in car- 
bon, low in sulphur. Some of it is ex- 
cellent coking coal. Some of the veins 
are so oily that one can light the coal 
with a match. 

With coal, iron, and many other min- 
erals in close proximity, the advent of 
a railroad is certain to mean the coming 
of manufacturing plants; when F was 
there surveyors were engaged upon a pro- 
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posed road to connect Salt Lake City 
with the Grand Canon of the Colorado 
by way of the Sevier and Rio Virgin 
valleys and Kanab, proposing to tap these 
rich agricultural and mineral regions, 
and the heavily timbered forests of the 
Buckskin Mountains, where it is esti- 
mated four billion feet of matured pine 
lumber await the ax. 

The previous day’s plodding through 
soft sand had wearied the horses, and 
when late afternoon found me at the 
head of Long Valley, I could not urge 
Heart into a gait faster than a slow walk. 
Here I met a ranchman who offered me 
the use of a green pasture for the night, 
and I accepted. 

Where a spring of sparkling, ice-cold 
water bubbled, near the pasture bars and 
just below the ranch house, I made my 
bivouac. “The weather was clear and 
fine, and I did not trouble to pitch my 
tent. I had made coffee and fried bacon 
for supper, when my ranchman friend, 
Mr. Fred. $. Seaman, brought me a dish 
of fresh, sweet cream—an unwonted lux- 
ury—and tarried for a little to chat. In 
conversation I learned that he belonged 
to an old New York family and that 
an uncle of his was one of our neighbors 
when I was a boy in Orange County, 
New York. This, and the fact that the 
cold water of the spring offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop photo- 
graphic films, induced me to remain a 
day at the Seaman ranch. 

The altitude here was near seven 
thousand feet, and at night, with the 
temperature close down to frost, my 
blankets in the open were none too warm 
for one so recently out of the heat of the 
desert. 

Mr. Seaman is a guide and hunter, 
as well as a ranchman, and he informed 
me that the hills behind the valley held 
many deer and some bears. He invited 
me to remain still another day and go 
trout fishing with him, for the mountain 
streams here, as in many sections of 
Utah, offer excellent sport, but I had 
no license to fish, even had I felt that I 
could spare the time. 

Beyond Seaman’s ranch my _ road 
crossed the divide between the waters of 
the Rio Virgin flowing south and the 
Sevier River flowing north. This, as 
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before stated, lies in the Sevier national 
forest reserve. Eighteen miles from the 
ranch, across the divide, is Hatch, and 
this | aimed to reach in half a day. 

I had been in the saddle several hours 
and was on the north slope of the divide 
when I met a horseman. 

“How far is it to Hatch?” I inquired. 

“Eight miles; maybe a little Jess,” he 
answered, 

Two or three miles farther on I met 
another. 

“How far to Hatch?” I asked. 

“Plumb twelve miles, an’ long ones,” 
he advised. 

Presently I met another. 

“How far to Hatch?” I inquired. 

“Not more’n six miles.” 

And again a mile or two farther an- 
other individual insisted that it was “ten 
good long miles.”’ 

These inquiries were made as a test of 
the natives’ judgment of distance. In a 
country like this, where trails and roads 
are unmeasured and all distances are 
guessed, one can never obtain reliable 
information on the point. An informant 
who rides a good horse almost always 
underestimates distances, while one 
poorly mounted is as certain to overes- 
timate. 


Passing of the Log Cabin 


Hatch is a very small, primitive town, 
the houses built chiefly of logs or adobe. 
Many of the homes in this part of Utah 
are log cabins, some of them erected by 
the first settlers. Some more prosper- 
ous ranchers now occupy frame dwell- 
ings, however, and one sees many aban- 
doned log cabins, which speak of the 
struggles and privations of the people 
who settled the country, and turned the 
desert, by irrigation, into blooming gar- 
dens and green fields. 

Panguitch, near forty miles from Sea- 
man’s ranch, and the first important 
town on my route, boasts fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. I had hoped to make 
it in one day’s ride, but it proved too 
much for the horses, and when darkness 
overtook us they were almost too weary 
to go farther. Not a blade of grass grew 
outside irrigated and fenced fields, and 
for considerable distances no irrigation 
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or cultivation had yet been introduced. 
It was with delight, therefore, that I 
finally glimpsed a light glimmering 
through the darkness, and presently dis- 
mounted at a ranch house. 

It was a small cabin, but a large barn 
not far away and general appearances 
indicated prosperity. A young woman 
answered my knock, and to my inquiry 
as to whether I could get accommodation 
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“T am traveling for THE OuTING 
MAaGAZINeE,” I replied. 

‘Their manner changed at once. ‘They 
did not wish to be immortalized in the 
pages of a magazine, and they knew that 
the best way to avoid it was to let me 
have what I asked for. The horses were 
provisioned, and as I cooked my supper 
near the corral gate one of them brought 
me a pan of fresh warm milk to drink 
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MORE PRE- 


ABANDONED FOR A 


TENTIOUS DWELLING. 


for my horses, referred me to the “men 
folks,” who, she said, were at the barn. 
I found them there and received a very 
cool reception. They “had no hay to 
sell.” 

“But,” I explained, “I only wish cor- 
ral room and hay enough for two horses 
to-night and to-morrow morning.” 

They were not inclined to accommo- 
date me, and remembering the fagged 
condition of the horses I told the men in 
plain, unvarnished English what I 
thought of their lack of hospitality and 
assured them it could not be matched in 
any other section of the country. 

“The Lord preserve me from Mor- 
monism, if this is Mormon creed,” I 
added, as I turned away. That struck 
home, for the people here are among 
the closest adherents of the prophet. It 
hinted, too, that I was not. 

“What is your business?” one asked. 


and apologized for their hesitation in ac- 
commodating me. 

Let it be said in justice to the Mor- 
mons—I have many close and good 
friends among them—that my reception 
at this ranch is not typical of their treat- 
ment of strangers. On the contrary, I 
found them in general most hospitable 
much more so than the average Eastern 
farmer. And in justice to this particular 
ranchman I should explain that my per- 
sonal appearance was not assuring; I had 
been on the trail a good while, and, 
wearing the only suit of clothes I pos- 
sessed at the time, looked like a pros- 
pector who had been a long time in the 
hills. Indeed, I was usually taken for a 
prospector, and my outfit and general ap- 
pearance warranted it. Some ranchmen 
in sections through which I passed do not 
welcome prospectors. 

Panguitch was only three miles away, 
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and early the next day I rode into town. 
Heart had dropped one of his shoes, 
and here | halted until after dinner to 
have the feet of both horses cared for at 
a blacksmith’s shop, purchase provisions, 
and enjoy a good meal at the little hotel, 
while the horses reveled in oats and 
alfalfa. 

The upper end of Long Valley and 
the series of valleys north of the divide 
watered by the Sevier and its tributaries 
are at so high an altitude that their cli- 
mate is too cold to grow fruit success- 
fully. At least this is what the people 
claim, though personally I believe no in- 
telligent attempt has been made at fruit 
culture. It seemed to me an ideal coun- 
try for apples and peaches. However, 
the attention of the people is at present 
centered almost wholly upon cattle and 
sheep, and the crops of the region are 
hay—principally alfalfa—and grain. 

At the lower end of Panguitch Valley 
the Sevier River winds down through a 
narrow, picturesque canon, with walls of 
rock on either side. Riding out at the 
lower end of the cafion, Circle Valley 
bursts upon one’s vision, a beautiful pas- 
toral picture. Below Circle Valley the 
hills again crowd the river through a 
narrow passage, soon to spread apart 
and give place to Piute Valley. These 
valleys are covered with Mormon settle- 
ments and ranches. 

I entered Junction—the junction of 
two forks of the Sevier River—a small 
town in Piute County, after dark one 
evening, and to my surprise and satisfac- 
tion discovered that it possessed a small 
hotel with a bathroom! ‘To say that I 
reveled in the bathtub does not half ex- 
press it. 

Shortly after my arrival a team came 
in with three railroad engineers who 
had been engaged in surveying the line 
previously mentioned, destined to open 
up the southern country. They had been 
in the field the whole summer, and were 
bound for the railroad at Marysvale, 
and thence home to Chicago. Their ad- 
vent crowded the hotel to such an extent 
I was forced to share a room with the 
landlord. 

Beyond Junction I was surrounded by 
broken ridges of high mountains and ma- 
jestic scenery, until on a Sunday after- 
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noon I dropped from a sandy bench into 
Marysvale, lying low in a circular basin, 
the southern terminus of a branch of the 
Rio Grande Railroad. Marysvale is a 
mining center of some importance. The 
town itself is small, containing but a few 
hundred inhabitants, and far from at- 
tractive, but it is the trading center and 
shipping point for mines of gold, silver, 
and antimony situated in the surrounding 
mountains. 

I stopped at a little hotel called The 
Pines—probably so named for a single 
small pine tree that flourished among 
numerous cottonwoods at the rear of the 
building. 

Here I repacked my outfit, reduced 
Button’s pack by fifty pounds, and for- 
warded the surplus luggage by express, 
to Button’s subsequent delight, for he 
had been carrying a pretty heavy load. 
I visited the station the following morn- 
ing, before leaving town, to attend to my 
express package. Some time after the 
train was scheduled to leave I heard the 
conductor complaining to belated passen- 
gers: “This train is due to go at eight 
o’clock, but here it is eight-fifteen, and 
every morning we have to wait fifteen 
or twenty minutes for people to come. 
Some day I’m going on, and somebody’ll 
find themselves left, and it’ll serve ’em 
right.” 

At the end of the lower valley, or 
“vale,” the wagon road rises upon the 
mountains to drop beyond into the beau- 
tiful Sevier Valley, dotted with parks of 
green trees that mark hamlets and vil- 
lages, yellow, at this time, with ripening 
grain fields, interspersed with bright 
green alfalfa meadows, combining to 
form brilliant color effects and contrasts. 
To the westward the railroad enters the 
valley through the river cafion. 


“Stung!” 


Halfway down the northern slope of 
the mountain I came upon a small ranch, 
on a narrow bench, its fields irrigated 
from a running spring. Here I halted 
to water the horses and drink from the 
spring myself. As I was about to re- 
mount the ranchman came around the 
house with a large pan of honey, just 
taken from the hive. He set it down for 
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me to admire, and as I admired an angry 
bee stung me on the outer corner of my 
left eyelid, and immediately another, to 
even matters up, stung me on the inner 
corner of my right eyelid. 

The ranchman was offering his sym- 
pathy when he was stung just between 
his eyes. “Thus bound by a common af- 
fliction, we became chummy. He offered 
me honey for luncheon, and I accepted, 
and while the horses ate oats I enjoyed, 
as fully as circumstances would permit, 
an hour’s chat with my friend and an 
ample dish of honey. 

Now that I had reached the railroad, 
the country grew more populous. Little 
towns were passed at short intervals, 
and wagons and equestrians were becom- 
ing numerous. As | jogged along dur- 
ing the afternoon L heard the honk of 
automobile horn. I glanced behind 
and saw the car bearing down at a ter- 
rific pace. Neither Heart nor Button 
had ever seen an automobile, and I con- 
cluded I was destined to take part in an 
impromptu circus performance there and 
then. 

One end of Button’s leading rope was 
fastened around his neck, the other end 
I secured to my saddle horn, and _ pre- 
pared to hold Heart and depend upon 
the rope preventing a stampede of But- 
ton. A moment later the car passed like 
the wind, and to my astonishment nei- 
ther horse paid it the slightest attention. 
They were absolutely fearless, I soon 
learned, of any moving engine, car, or 
noise, and when later I passed through 
Salt Lake City, with all its traffic, 
street cars, and automobiles, I felt safe 
to leave them standing in the busiest 
street, untethered, while I entered stores. 


ral 
a 
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In “Cosmopolitan” Richfield 


Richfield, with its four thousand in- 
habitants, seemed very cosmopolitan 
when I rode down its long main street. 
This is the center of a considerable popu- 
lation and the chief trading point for 
a large surrounding territory. At the 
Southern Hotel, where I stopped, I met 
the man who owned the automobile 
which did not frighten the horses. He 
was the representative of beet sugar 
manufacturers, who were preparing to 
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build an extensive factory south of Rich- 
field. “This man was making contracts 
with ranchmen to grow beets to supply 
the factory. Under the arrangement 
made with them, they were to prepare 
the ground, plant and gather the crop, 
while the manufacturer was to furnish 
Japanese laborers to weed and cultivate 
the growing beets. “lhe man had two 
Japanese agents with him, through whom 
the laborers were secured. 

North of Richfield I followed the Rio 
Grande Railroad to Gunnison, there 
branched to the road to Fayette, and just 
beyond Fayette turned into an old trail 
across a desert stretch en route to Juab, 
where I had directed mail to be for- 
warded. This old trail had been little 
used for some fourteen years, but I felt 
confident I could follow it, though 
warned that it would be difficult for one 
unfamiliar with the country. It was 
past noon when I left Fayette, but I 
hoped to be able to reach Juab before 
dark. In this I was disappointed, 
and just at nightfall I came upon a 
barbed wire fence directly across the 
trail. 

I could make out a side trail, however, 
that apparently paralleled the fence, and 
this I followed until pitchy darkness set 
in. To add to my troubles black thun- 
der clouds obscured the sky. <A _ fortu- 
nate flash of lightning came just in time 
to reveal another barbed wire fence at 
right angles to the one I was paralleling 
and directly across my path. Though cer- 
tain I was very near Juab, I decided 
that any attempt to go farther in the 
darkness would place the horses in dan- 
ger of injury by the sharp wire. There 
was no forage for them, and to hobble 
and turn them loose was useless and 
would doubtless have earned me a long 
hunt for them in the morning. 

There was nothing to tie them to save 
a post of the wire fence, but that, too, 
would lay them open to injury by the 
wire. I therefore decided to commit the 
only act of vandalism of which I was 
guilty on the whole trip—with my camp 
ax I cut the three strands of wire where 
they were fastened to a post, carried both 
ends of each wire well back out of reach 
of the horses’ legs, tied the animals to 
the post, unsaddled, unpacked, fed them 
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oats, and then spread my own bed among 
the sage brush after eating a supper of 
cold baked beans. All this was done 
by the light of lightning flashes, and I 
had hardly lain down when a_ heavy 
shower broke upon us. 

As I surmised, I was very near Juab, 
but the next morning I had to take a cir- 
cuitous route because the whole country 
was wired in by prospective “dry” farm- 
ers. This carried me past an oil derrick 
in course of construction, where an oil 
well was to be driven. I was in the cen- 
ter of a new oil region, and the man in 
charge had visions of great strikes and 
subsequent wealth for his company. 
Five miles away, near Juab—this is not 
a town; merely a station on the San Pe- 
dro Railroad—another derrick was erect- 
ed and the men were nearly ready to 
begin boring. 

This is a dry farming district sur- 
rounding Juab. That is to say, crops— 
oats and wheat chiefly—are grown with- 
out irrigation, The soil is planted each 


alternate year, and during the unplanted 
year turned over two or three times. 
One ranchman told me he had sixteen 
hundred acres, and during normal sea- 
sons this produced-——cpproximately half 
of it being planted each year—an annual 
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HEAD OF LONG VALLEY. 


crop of sixteen thousand bushels of oats, 
but the current season had been so dry 
he expected less than two thousand bush- 
els. 

Nephi is sixteen miles from Juab; and 
here I entered a thickly populated dis- 
trict, with numerous towns by the way, 
as I proceeded northward—Payson, 
Spanish Fork, Springville, and thence to 
Provo City, the second city in Utah. 

At Springville I lunched at the cara- 
vansary of Beefsteak Harrison, famous 
throughout the State not only for the 
wonderful dinners he serves and his lus- 
cious beefsteaks, but for his record as a 
pioneer, trail breaker, and Indian fighter 
of the old days. 

“Did you water at the Coyote Holes 
down in Arizona?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

After that he left the “Mr.” off when 
he spoke to me and treated me like an 
old comrade of the trail, for the Coyote 
Holes held many memories for him, and 
we had drunk the same waters. 

In southern Utah every ranchman has 
his horse always saddled and ready for 
him wherever he may be. Everyone 
rides, and everyone is a good horseman 
or horsewoman. I was now in a section 
where no one rides save occasionally a 
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boy, bareback, and where pack animals 
were never seen by the younger genera- 
tion. Even the horses shied at Button’s 
pack. One horse had nearly run away 
at sight of us, when two young cubs, sev- 
enteen or eighteen years of age, drove 
along in a buggy, and one of them, look- 
ing at me in open-mouthed wonder, 
facetiously exclaimed, “Hello, Teddy!” I 
could have wrung the young scamp’s 
neck, and I wished most heartily to be 
back in the wilderness and God’s open 
country again, where people know a pack 
outfit when they see it. 

Provo Bench, next to Dixie the great- 
est fruit section in Utah, was in the 
midst of its picking season. ‘The air 
was redolent with the perfume of ripe 
apples and peaches—and some of the 
finest peaches in the country are grown 
here. But I was glad to leave it be- 


hind, as well as beautiful Utah Lake, 
and to round the point of mountains at 
last and look down into Salt Lake Val- 
ley. For several days I had traveled 
along the western foot of the Wasatch 
Mountains. Here, from the elevated 
point of mountains, old familiar peaks 
where I had spent a summer loomed into 
view, and the lovely valley seemed like 
home. 

At half past two on August 31st I 
pulled up in Draper, seventeen miles 
from Salt Lake City, and was greeted 
by my old friend and former traveling 
companion in Mexico, Mr. Wilmot 
Randall. He was expecting me, and had 
made provision for the care of my 
horses, while they rested and I proceeded 
by train to Salt Lake City and thence to 
the big game region of Routt County, 
Colorado. 


(To be continued) 


STICKE AN ENGLISH VARIATION OF 
TENNIS 


N ingenious Englishman has de- 

vised a new form of tennis to 

which he has given the name 
sticke. In effect it is a combination of 
court tennis—without the complications 
and obstacles that constitute the charm 
and the difficulty of that game—tennis, 
and squash-racquets. The game is 
played inside walls but out of doors. 

The court is of the same size as for 
lawn tennis, but is surrounded by a board 
wall eight feet in height with four feet 
of wire netting above that. A _ net is 
stretched across the middle line of the 
court, as in tennis, and at the same 
height. Above the net, a foot from the 
top of the board wall, a tape is stretched. 
The ball used may be the ordinary tennis 
ball, although one slightly harder is pref- 
erable. 

Service is from the right-hand corner 
of the service side and the ball must pass 
over the tape. “Two serves are allowed 
and hitting the tape counts as a fault. 





The ball must be returned over the net, 
but it may be played against side or end 
walls. The only condition is that it 
must strike the ground over the net on 
each stroke. 

A hard stroke against the end wall 
must be followed up and returned as in 
squash or racquets. A ball struck into 
the wire netting above the board wall 
counts out. Scoring is as in tennis. 

The new game is not likely to make 
great inroads on the cherished territory 
of the older forms of tennis, but it is an 
interesting substitute in cases where lack 
of space forbids lawn tennis and lack of 
funds prevents the erection of a court 
tennis court. “The expense is compara- 
tively slight and the space required is 
only so much as is necessary for the lim- 
its of the ordinary tennis court with no 
margin for play beyond the bounds of 
the court. The photographs shown on 
the opposite page are from a court in 
use at the Queen’s Club, London. 
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FE come to this prob- 

lem at last, and if 

we cannot solve it in 

the affirmative, this 

whole business of 

making country 
homes for the masses is out of the ques- 
tion. We have involved more or less 
of a reply in several of the preceding 
articles; what we want now is to get at 
the dollars and cents. Land costs, expe- 
rience costs, trees and plants cost; one 
must feed and clothe his family; coal 
bills and meat bills and taxes count in 
the country as well as in the city. In 
addition to our common needs, we must 
keep a horse and a cow and some other 
domestic animals, as codperators, and 
their feed cannot be had for nothing. 
The problem of help is not to be dodged, 
and wages are double what they were 
forty years ago. 

Facing these difficulties I should not 
be willing to invite into the country 
anyone who does not stand a fair chance 
of overcoming them. I am going to try 
to show you that the majority can do 
this, and so we shall find out that mak- 
ing a country home is not only a matter 
of sentiment, but of economy. 

A letter from Chicago says: “I am 
willing to work hard if I can just hear a 
brook all day, and I would like to do my 
sewing out under an apple tree. I want 
some fresh air; and then I want some 
fresh things out of my own garden for 
dinner.” Her husband wrote on the 
back of the sheet, “‘ What I want is to 
own a piece of land, and nobody to lord 
it over me, or tell me what to do with it. 
I am willing to stand by my own mis- 
takes, and do a lot of learning.” 


Here is sentiment enough for anybody, 
but there is a practicality about it, and 
I did not hesitate to answer, “You will 
do well almost anywhere among the 
trees and brooks. 


Evidently what you 
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want is what Nature offers first, that 
is beauty, but you comprehend the fact 
that the beautiful and useful are identi- 
cal.” 

Only those who have answered three 
hundred letters of inquiry in a single 
year, most of them on account of these 
articles in THE OuTING MAGAZINE, as 
I have, can understand the difficulty of 
making adequate replies to the thousand 
and one different temperaments, with 
different tastes, involving capital and 
health. I do not believe I can do a bet- 
ter thing, before discussing the matter in 
dollars and cents, than to give you half 
a dozen of these letters. 

One of them writes: “I wish to grow 
apples. I have money enough to plant 
an orchard and run it for several years 
without profit. I know that these larger 
fruits will bring in very little inside 
eight or ten years. But I do not know 
what varieties to plant, nor am I quite 
sure what part of the country is most de- 
sirable in which to settle. About trim- 
ming and grafting and budding and 
mulching I know nothing, excepting 
what I got out of your book on the 
Orchard. Can you spend the time to 
give me a few hints?” 

To this young man I answered, “Go 
to Cornell University, or some other 
agricultural college for two years, where 
you can learn the latest information 
about varieties; how to plant trees as 
well as select them; and how to handle 
your fruit and market it. After you 
have secured this training, you can buy 
property safely in New England or in 
New York, or in Missouri or in Michi- 
gan, while Colorado and the Pacific 
States are very tempting. This year all 
our apples are in Oregon, Washington, 
and California. This has to do partly 
with careless apple growing, and it has 
to do with insects and fungus and how 
to ward off the effects of a warm March. 
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“Scientific apple growing should yield 
one hundred dollars to each tree every 
four years, but ignorant apple growing 
will leave you out of pocket. A good 
apple tree, well cared for, should yield 
four to eight barrels of apples per year. 
Now what you want to find out is the 
best yielders, and those that bear annu- 
ally.” My readers can pick out of this 
letter and my response a whole lot of 
information that is not on the surface. 

Another letter reads, ‘“We are two 
women, teachers, tired out, and we want 
to get where we shall be free from con- 
tinual nerve strain and get close to the 
dirt. We are willing to do outdoor 
work, and we don’t suppose that country 
living consists merely in cultivating pinks 
and roses. A new sort of teaching is 
coming into our schools, and we are not 
fit for it. We don’t know anything 
about industrial training, and we are 
willing to give way to those who do. We 
believe in this new sort of learning, and 
think the boys and girls ought to have 
it. We want to learn how to grow 
things. We have about two thousand 
dollars apiece. That will take care of us 
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until we have had some experience, will 
it not? Now tell us where you think 
we should go. Honest, we are not over 
fifty-five, either of us; in good health, 
homely, and not a bit afraid of using 
our hands.” 

To this letter I replied, “Very good; 
you have capital enough to buy twenty 
acres of land, either in Michigan or in 
Florida or in California; to put up 
a seven-hundred-dollar house, and a 
two-hundred-dollar barn, with hotbeds 
and other attachments. You can plant 
enough fruit trees to start with; then 
keep hens, and if you are in the right 
place you can keep a couple of boarders. 
Build your house so that it can be en- 
larged for more occupants, if the future 
demands it. I should advise you, on 
the whole, to go to a warmer climate, 
where you can work all winter.” 

Quite a bunch of letters is illustrated 
by this one: “I have worn myself out 
with shop work. I want outdoor life, 
and my doctor insists on my having it. 
I am thirty-eight years of age, had some 
experience in farm life when a boy. Can 
I start in now at gardening and make 
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a living? I have a wife and two chil- 
dren, but I have only eleven hundred 
dollars to begin on.” 

“In your case I should say it would 
be wise to clerk it awhile longer, if 
thereby you can raise your capital to 
twenty-five hundred or three thousand 
dollars. I do not know you personally, 
but I have strong disinclination to call- 
ing anyone into the country who has 
nothing to carry him over the experience 
period and the possible depressions from 
ill health. But if you cannot secure 
more capital, make your trial somewhat 
in this way: 


A Chance in Truck Farming 


“Buy a small property near a city, 
and start in on truck gardening. This 
will give you something to sell the first 
year. You can meanwhile plant fruit 
trees for the future, and you can have a 
berry garden, which will yield you some- 
thing the second year. It will be neces- 
sary to keep your own horse and do 
your own marketing. Find private cus- 
tomers as soon as possible, and treat 
them with the utmost honor. Make 
your name highly respectable. A few 
hens will give you chickens and eggs, and 
a cow will give you milk. Here you are. 
You will have to economize in your 
foods, and you must not waste a dime on 
tobacco.” 

Another letter pleases me better than 
any that I have quoted, and it comes 
from a woman. She writes, “My hus- 
band and I always pull together, and we 
are going to pull together in another 
direction. We have been reading your 
articles in THE OuTiInGc MaGAZINE, 
and we are going to have a country home 
—sure. We do not write to ask you 
where we shall go, that we have de- 
cided for ourselves. We are going to 
raise hens and chickens, partly because 
we like to, and partly because we think 
there is a living in it. 

“We have been reading ’s book, 
but we do not believe one half that he 
says. We surely shall not go away from 
the city, expecting to get rich at once. 
We are healthy, fairly honest, and we 
have a lot of stick-to-itiveness. What we 
want of you is to tell us whether you 
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would combine with raising fowls, rais- 
ing small fruits? Don’t you think that 
we could get a good deal of use out of 
our hens by letting them have the run 
of asmall orchard? If this letter bothers 
you burn it.” 

To this letter I answered, ““You have 
hit it just right. Plant a plum yard, and 
let it be a chicken yard at the same time. 
Give a part of your fowls the run of 
an apple orchard, at least part of the 
year. I have a neighbor whose fifty 
chickens have had the range of my gar- 
dens and orchards all summer. They 
have done me vastly more good than 
harm. ‘The point is to keep down the 
bugs and the trypeta flies, and all the 
rest of the vermin. There is nothing else 
in the world so good as hens to do this, 
not even the birds. I take it, however, 
you will cultivate birds also. 

“The amount of income in such a case 
as yours is not the point, nor ought I to 
undertake to tell you how much you 
will earn. Those extravagant stories 
that some authors indulge in are not the 
stuff to make good country homes. Sim- 
ply do your level best on the track you 
have selected, and you can surely make 
it pay.” 

The best thing about the last letter I 
have quoted is the codperative spirit. In 
the country it is impossible to thrive 
without the woman can see things out- 
of-doors and do them as well as in- 
doors. She ought to be able to hive a 
swarm of bees, toss off a load of hay on a 
pinch, harness a horse, or milk a cow, 
without thinking it unwomanly. For- 
eigners who come to this country succeed 
as a rule in country home-making, and it 
is almost invariably because they live 
simply, keep money in hand, and forego 
luxuries, while the whole family works 
together in the field and in the house. 

I have yet to learn why it is unwom- 
anly for a girl to help anywhere about 
the garden or the field. There is no 
work out-of-doors so nerve wearing and 
debilitating as that of cooking and scrub- 
bing. Cleaning the stables even is no 
more vulgar than cleaning the kitchen, 
after the kitchen has been invaded by a 
tumultuous lot of boys and farm help. 

A widow woman wrote me some time 
since that she was possessed of “two 














girls, twelve and fifteen years of age”; 
that she was living on a very small in- 
come, fortunately a fixed affair, “but not 
large enough to enable her to educate 
these girls to a fashionable life.” She 
was thinking of finding a country home, 
“where their training could be largely in 
matters of natural science, and where 
they could themselves earn their own 
living while they were learning.” 

I advised this woman to find a sub- 
urban residence, possibly rent it at first, 
and start in with a garden of flowers and 
strawberries. Then branch into the car- 
ing for greenhouse flowers. ‘I would 
have a shrubbery, and it should consist 
largely of lilacs and other shrubs that 
furnish a large quantity of salable flow- 
ers. This is a blunder about many 
greenhouses, that they do not have shrub- 
beries, or tulips and lilies in large stock.” 
Here again I could have quoted amaz- 
ing results, only to mislead the letter 
writer and make mischief. 

The fact is that conditions and tem- 
peraments vary so greatly that it is ut- 
terly impossible, either in a letter or in 
a book, to give anything more than a 
general outline of advice. This one 
thing holds good all the time, that you 
must go out prepared to rough it some- 
what and be satisfied with a moderate 
income. 

Three letters turn up here next, each 
one of them inquiring about the exploit- 
ing companies that are sending out cir- 
culars bidding for these new country 
home makers, with inducements that are 
startling. What they have to say is 
sometimes true, but there is this one sin- 
gle reply to be made in all such cases; 
never buy a rood of land until you have 
seen it. Then, after you have become 
fairly well acquainted with the land and 
its surroundings, stay long enough to 
comprehend the climate; and then you 
must know your relations to market, 
and your probable relations to neighbors. 
It will not be a severe judgment to say 
that much the larger part of this adver- 
tising is not true. I have seen some 
pitiful results from the credulity of poor 
people, who have let loose of their small 
capital for a piece of property adjacent 
to swamps, if not itself under water. 
From the letters which I have quoted 
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I want you to gather that everyone must 
have some capital when going to the 
country, unless it be when settling in the 
suburbs of a town, where strawberries 
and fowls will bring in a quick return. 
There-is this other exception, where a 
young man is possessed of good health 
and muscle, and without bad habits is 
willing to commit himself to an honest 
experiment. Running in debt is not ad- 
visable, unless you have carefully gone 
over the conditions so as to be sure that 
there will be a balance in your favor 
each year. And then you must keep a 
bank account as soon as possible. Noth- 
ing so stimulates industry as having a 
deposit showing that industry is prof- 
itable. 


Know Your Finances 


Have your outgoes and your income 
down in figures. I like the idea of draw- 
ing up a budget. Every man should 
have a budget, that is he should look 
ahead and determine, as nearly as pos- 
sible, what his outgoes and income are 
likely to be during the coming twelve 
months. Then he should compel his ex- 
penditures to tally with this forward 
looking. Always know which way you 
are facing—toward prosperity or bank- 
ruptcy. 

Gardening as a rule is the easiest hold 
for ordinary city people. There are not 
so many secrets about growing beets, 
carrots, potatoes, and beans as there are 
about growing plums and apples and 
cherries. Any good agricultural paper 
will carry you through your experiments 
and lead you safely to success. There is, 
of course, much more to gardening than 
appears on the surface, but you can learn 
most of it as you move on. You have 
to make your soil, as well as cultivate 
your plants, but this I have told you 
about in another article. 

You must not count on large returns 
until you have planted considerable ex- 
perience as well as seeds, but with the 
worst sort of blundering you can hardly 
fail to get enough vegetables for home 
consumption the first year; the waste 
can go to your cow and horse. I could 
easily repeat a lot of fine stories, show- 
ing what somebody had done with an 
onion bed, or with a field of beans 
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or peas, only you would probably be 
misled. 

What you can do will be something 
like this: from a garden five rods square, 
get your table corn in succession from 
July to September. You will from the 
same field get plenty of green peas dur- 
ing the same period. For string beans 
and shell beans you will need another 
strip about one rod by four or five. Pota- 
toes will call for a third strip six rods 
by four, and good mellow soil it must 
be to give you good returns. Now when 
you come to planting for market, mul- 
tiply the strips according to the amount 
of vegetables you are prepared to truck 
and sell. In the Southern States we try 
sweet potatoes and cassava, and never ex- 
pect to find the market overstocked. 


Money in Berries 


If you prefer to begin with a berry 
garden and go into small fruit grow- 
ing, you will need for home consumption, 
for a family of five, about one hundred 
plants of strawberries and one hundred 
of raspberries. You have already learned 
that strawberries will bear the first year, 
but that raspberries will need a year to 
grow their canes which never bear two 
years in succession. Now once more 
multiply your plot according to the size 
of the business you are to conduct. One 
acre of red raspberries, carefully tilled 
and marketed, ought to bring you about 
fifty bushels of fruit; and if sold directly 
to your customers, you will find the rul- 
ing prices to be at least fifteen cents a 
quart. It is a capital berry to handle, 
only one must be up and doing with it 
early in the morning, Sundays not ex- 
cepted. 

Nature has arranged this matter of 
small fruit ripening very nicely, so that 
we find one sort succeeding another in 
such a way that we can do a great deal 
of the handling by home pickers. About 
the first of July we begin currant pick- 
ing, confidently expecting to net at least 
one hundred dollars from each acre. 
Black raspberries accompany the cur- 
rants, and red raspberries follow immedi- 
ately after, and are themselves succeeded 
by the blackberries. This is just the suc- 
cession you desire, and from two acres 
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you are probably picking to the value of 
three hundred dollars—with an increase 
each year. These gardens will improve 
for five or ten years, and will be profit- . 
able even longer. Later, after your 
apples are well grown, you will get from 
the same ground another crop, and it 
should average twenty dollars to every 
apple tree that is in perfect condition. 

Right after the berries follow the 
cherries and then the plums, with more 
or less early pears and apples; after that 
both the apples and the pears that go 
into winter storage. If you learn how 
to handle apples as they should be han- 
dled and secure private customers, you 
will net these years at least four dollars 
per barrel. I am to-day selling my extra 
select Spys for six dollars per barrel. 

In the South we start with oranges, 
but we do not expect much profit dur- 
ing the first five years. We look to our 
Japanese persimmons and mulberries and 
loquats and plums for fruit about the 
third year from planting. The South- 
erner, however, is almost sure to com- 
bine truck growing and orcharding— 
except only where celery or some other 
hobby has secured the field. These spe- 
cialties win big prices for awhile, but 
soon glut the market. 

You see I am not counting on any 
large amount of income during the first 
year or two, only we must have a full 
family supply at once. The surplus 
from strawberry beds or vegetable beds 
must be canned for winter use. There 
is no better winter food than what you 
can grow yourself, if you will learn how 
to put it up. A little later you may de- 
pend upon it that a small canning estab- 
lishment will make a profitable depart- 
ment of every home, just as also a small 
cider press will turn waste into profit 
for the orchard. Lima beans constitute 
one of the most delicious and nourishing 
of all foods; save your dried ones, as 
well as all the bush beans that you do 
not use or sell during the summer. In 
the course of five years you can have a 
storage of plums, pears, berries, and 
vegetables. You are not getting rich, 
are you? Well, you are at least on the 
road to comfort, and a good income is 
in sight. 

A good deal, all this while, is offered 
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ONE WAY TO HAVE PLENTY OF DRIVEWAYS WITHOUT WASTING SPACE. 


out of hand by Nature. The trouble- 
some dandelion is a blessing in dis- 
guise; it is not only of big food value, 
but if you wish your hens to lay eggs, 
throw bushels of dandelions into their 
yard. Wild scoke makes another superb 
“greens” and the hated purslane is a 
third. Wild grapes make better jelly 
than the vineyard grapes, and that from 
wild gooseberries can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

All this time keep your compost piles 
building, and once or twice a year dis- 
tribute and plow them under. You 
are not a good country home-maker un- 
less your soil grows richer constantly. 
Americans must learn that every acre 
may double its produce, until the whole 
land is a garden. Do not throw away 
the suckers from your raspberries, but 
constantly enlarge your garden by plant- 
ing them. 

You can have the beautiful every- 
where as well as the useful; and this 
you secure while you arrange your plant- 
ing so as to keep up a succession of fruit 
ripening through the whole year. You 


could not handle a crop of five hundred 
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bushels of strawberries without a good 
deal of hired help, but one hundred 
bushels of currants, succeeded by one 
hundred bushels of berries, and these by 
plums and other fruits, while they keep 
you busy, do not involve you in very 
heavy expenses. 

I have, however, a good deal of sym- 
pathy with those who prefer to start 
their country experience with poultry 
raising. ‘The price of eggs is not likely 
to fall below thirty cents in the winter 
and twenty in the summer. The market 
is always sure, and it does not vary 
greatly in different parts of the country. 
Only you must have a cheap home food, 
or the hens will not only take your table 
waste and steal your small fruits, but 
they will run up a mill bill; destroying 
everything, and yet not satisfied, nor lay- 
ing enough to make it pay. At any rate 
let this matter be well thought out and 
a good proportion established between 
cost of keeping and income from eggs 
and broilers. 

Be sure also to have good poultry 
fences between yourself and your neigh- 
bors. A little management will give a 
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good wide range for your hens, where 
they will keep lawns and vegetable gar- 
dens cleared of crickets and grasshoppers, 
curculios and other noxious bugs, while 
excluded from the gooseberries and the 
strawberries. It is a much easier prob- 
lem in the South, where Biddy can range 
the fields twelve months of the year. 
You have only to add cassava and sweet 
potatoes, which you can grow in un- 
limited supplies. Always pet your bid- 
dies, talk with them as if they under- 
stood you, allow no one to scare them, 
and they will soon be much more man- 
ageable. 

Kill the crazy ones that fly and yell 
if you go near them. The tame ones are 
the best layers, and you will be taking 
your basket of eggs to market twice a 
week, from twenty hens, and bringing 
home instead what groceries you need. 
I should like to make some figures here 
concerning broilers and eggs, but all of 
these estimates are dangerous. I simply 
think that, with common sense and study 
of conditions, raising fowls is a capital 
way of beginning home life in the 
country. 

Now consider the bees, with honey 
from sixteen to twenty cents a pound 
and twelve to fifteen hives, on a place 
of ten or fifteen acres. From these hives 
with ordinary care, provided you have 
basswoods and wild cherries blossoming 
nearby, as well as a few acres of berries 
and fruit trees, you will take up from 
six hundred to a thousand pounds of 
honey annually. You may figure out the 
income according to the market that you 
have, but my estimate would be, after 
deducting one hundred pounds for home 
use, one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
clear income for the balance. This does 
not count in the incalculable benefit de- 
rived from the bees in pollenizing your 
fruit. Place no credit in the rumors 
that they damage your fruit by punctur- 
ing; they eat only where orioles or hor- 
nets have done the mischief. 

Bees and chickens fall easily to the 
women’s side of the work. In Florida I 
have a neighbor who has over one hun- 
dred hens, and they are all named. Her 
forty turkeys obey her orders like trained 
soldiers. Her bees, however, are over 
my side of the fence. With fowls and 
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bees and mushrooms and flower gardens 
and a vegetable garden, a woman can 
make a fair living, all alone. As a rule, 
she finds less trouble with help than a 
man. 

You will observe that I am dodging 
around this question of help constantly. 
It has become a terrible problem in the 
country, provided we are not able to 
furnish a good deal of home work and 
do a good deal ourselves. Still I know 
some of the best vegetable gardeners 
who plant for succession, as I have sug- 
gested in the orchard, and get on with 
very little outside assistance. In Texas 
the women are running dairies, while 
others are goose farmers, and in the fruit 
sections not a few have canneries—and 
make money at it. I know at least one 
who bakes for a half dozen neighbors 
and, with the addition of a small cannery 
to use up wasting fruit, furnishes her 
own food and something of a surplus. 


Using the Waste 


Just here let us consider. You can, 
if you prefer, with the garden and table 
waste feed one pig, or a calf, or a dozen 
hens, but not all of them. A cow will 
require house slops once a day, and that 
will take about all the daily table waste. 
She will need steady attention, regular 
milking, and her individual whims must 
be understood. Or you can feed a piggy 
or a calf much of this stuff, only you 
can never allow them to be stunted, for 
after that all the feed in the world will 
not make one of them worth a tuppence. 

A college professor had two Jersey 
cows and a single pig; that pig, get- 
ting all the surplus milk, soon became a 
notable hog. ‘The highly pleased pro- 
fessor next year kept six pigs, but in the 
fall these were still pigs and utterly 
worthless. What you want is to turn 
your waste into food and make money 
out of what some people throw away. 

We must not only use up waste, but 
we must learn to reduce outgoes to a 
minimum. I know country families that 
buy coal for the whole year round, and 
this adds to their expense from fifty to 
one hundred dollars. I have been able 
from my ten acres to supply my kitchen 
stove with fuel for six months in the 

















year, during the last thirty years. It is 
curious how much fuel is constantly 
being provided in the trimmings neces- 
sary to keep first-class gardens and or- 
chards in healthy order. 

You can raise your own meat, or its 
equivalent, as I have shown, and your 
own vegetables. Do not begin your 
country experience by exploiting and dis- 
playing. Do not plant a big orange 
grove in the South, or go too heavily 
into strawberries or apples in the North. 
Feel your way. ‘The waste apples in 
your orchard should be turned to vine- 
gar and cider, and here comes in another 
one hundred dollars, from your ten acres. 
As one travels about the country he will 
be surprised at the amount of money 
invested in tools that are left to the fric- 
tion of storms and wear of the weather. 
From insects alone we are losing one- 
fifth of the products of the United States, 
while poor storage reduces our properties 
another fifth. 

Every country school house should 
teach economics. There is nothing in 
country life that cannot be overcome by 
the application of thought and labor, 
and it is this overcoming that makes life 
worth the while. A recent bulletin from 
an agricultural college reports, from ac- 
curate tests, that over one-third the cows 
that are kept for dairy purposes do not 
pay for their feed and care. Recent dis- 
cussion of high prices has also brought 
out the fact that the bulk of country 
homes do not produce their own food. 
“Not a few farmers buy every vegetable 
that they eat, potatoes excepted, and all 
their fruit, as well as most of their 
meat.” ‘They have a few hens straggling 
about, doing more mischief than they do 
good. 

Yet it is just as possible as ever to 
save in these lines. Potatoes, beans, and 
peas are as nutritious as meat and 
should be abundantly supplied by every 
garden. The French farmer not only 
raises his own vegetables and nearly all 
of his food, but makes his own fer- 
tilizers. We waste our soil-making stuff 
and buy fertilizers not half as good. 

A country home with an orchard of 
ungrafted fruit, or trees gone all to suck- 
ers and brush, does not pay. It will pay 
to dig out your old-fashioned currants 
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and grow the Red Giant and the White 
Grape. It will double the crop at least, 
and more than double the market re- 
turns. My neighbor has large orchards, 
two of them, but neither of them pays, 
for the plums are covered with knot and 
the pears are blighted, while the apple 
trees have not been trimmed for thirty 
years. Nothing pays in the country but 
the best, and this grown with intelli- 
gence, 

Indoor waste is fully as disastrous as 
out-door waste. Certainly an immense 
amount of food is tossed into the waste 
heap or fed to worthless animals, and 
more is lost from bad storage, as well as 
careless cooking; every bit of this tells on 
the problem of whether or not a country 
home pays. 


One Man’s Balance Sheet 


Now let us sum up this matter of a 
complete country home, as I have out- 
lined it, and see what it all comes to. I 
will let the truck farmer speak for him- 
self. “We rented a farm of fifteen acres, 
one-half of it under cultivation. We 
paid sixty dollars for a horse and thirty 
for a cow, buying also a wagon with 
necessary tools. This left us with a very 
small balance in pocket. The first year 
our trucking gave us a balance of nine 
dollars. The next year we added fifty 
acres more and trucked the whole of it. 

“We added to our stock by borrowing 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and at 
the end of this season we had twenty- 
five chickens, with a litter of pigs; buy- 
ing left us in debt one hundred dollars. 
The next year we sold two hundred and 
sixty-five dollars’ worth of pigs, three 
cows, and four calves. We had at the 
end of the year no cash in pocket, but a 
full kit of tools and a splendid team of 
horses—altogether worth three hundred 
dollars. The next year brought us a 
good cash balance of three hundred and 
forty dollars, and we have been doing 
better and better ever since.” 

The fruit grower has created a flower 
garden, a fruit garden, a vegetable gar- 
den, an apple and pear orchard, bee yard, 
hen yard, and cow yard; that is, when 
his place is completed. If I am not mis- 
taken, and I speak from experience as 
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well as observation, he will, from a five- 
acre farm of fruit, run on the intensive 
principle, with diversified crops, each 
one carefully worked on scientific prin- 
ciples, at the end of the second year be 
about even; at the end of five years 
from strawberries and cherries he will 
take one hundred dollars; from currants, 
one hundred to two hundred dollars; 
from raspberries, two hundred dollars; 
from plums, one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; from honey, seventy-five dollars; 
from pears, seventy-five to one hundred 
dollars; and from apples, probably not 
more than one hundred dollars more. 
He will also have his family cow and 
a good work horse, while his milk pans 
are full, as well as his “ butter crock ” 
—good, sweet butter with no barn fla- 
vors, and there is an abundance of thick 
cream for his berries and for bread and 
cereals. If he is near town he will also 
be selling a surplus of both milk and 
butter. 


Money You Must Spend 


The other side of the problem runs 
about this way: You will probably need 
help during the currant and berry sea- 
son to the extent of one hundred dol- 
lars. For your horse and cow you will 
grow your own fodder, but will have 
to buy mill stuff for the horse at a cost 
of about fifty dollars per year. One dol- 
lar per week is quite enough for this 
expense, if your horse has plenty of al- 
falfa hay. The cow, with slops and 
June-cut hay, will require no mill feed 
whatever. A good family cow is often 
an item of enormous expense, quite bal- 
ancing all that she gives back to the 
family, but this is entirely unnecessary. 

Now we have to add from fifty to one 
hundred dollars per year for fuel; one 
hundred dollars per year for groceries, 
including sugar and flour; a clothing 
bill, according to the size and habits of 
the family. A doctor’s bill is rarely 
essential, where good diet and common- 
sense dominate. Items of food can be 
reduced considerably by buying at whole- 
sale. We ought to add at least one 


hundred dollars more for books and ex- 
cursions. 
sundries. 


Add two hundred dollars for 
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In my judgment, and with knowledge 
of what I am asserting, a moderate- 
sized family, with moderate tastes and in- 
dustry, can live well with an outgo of 
from five hundred to seven hundred dol- 
lars per year. If now we add five years 
more to our experiment, we shall prob- 
ably not be able to add largely to the 
income from small fruits, but we shall 
be able to a good deal more than double 
the income from large fruits. The apple 
trees that will return one hundred dol- 
lars at the end of five years, will return 
five hundred dollars at the end of ten 
years and eight or nine hundred dollars 
at the end of fifteen years. It all de- 
pends upon your being able to get along 
with a small income during the first 
three or four years of your experience in 
country life. 

I have seen very much better chances 
than I have outlined, where an old place 
comes into market, somewhat out of re- 
pair perhaps, but with a good deal of 
fruit already obtainable. The care of 
such a place requires patience and scien- 
tific principles of pruning as well as feed- 
ing the trees. In Florida I have noted 
a large number of bearing orange groves 
and grape fruit groves sold at a nom- 
inal figure, but returning a very hand- 
some sum the very first year. I can find 
places in New England where the in- 
come would be just as liberal from apples 
and pears. A peach orchard often drops 
into the market, in Delaware or Mary- 
land, or an apple orchard in Missouri, 
that is as good as clear profit. 

Growing for market in these days is 
quite a different problem from what it 
was before the railroads undertook to 
carry our produce a thousand miles to 
sell it. It compels trusting middlemen 
with our crops. Where the market is 
five thousand miles away, or five hun- 
dred even, the ordinary grower loses en- 
tire control of his fruit or grain as soon 
as he has put it on board the cars. If 
he gets an inadequate return it is very 
difficult to sift the case and secure jus- 
tice. It is for this reason that I have 
strongly recommended that you do not 
plant yourself very far from a town large 
enough to absorb your surplus. I am 
aware that this cannot always be done, 
but in every case you can adopt the prin- 











ciple which I have urged, to grow first 
for home use and second for the needs 
of the market. 

Make sure that your gardens are up- 
to-date, giving you the very best products 
of modern discovery and creation and 
cutting off your expenses in every direc- 
tion. Expand slowly. Leave off frills. 
The glory of the country is not the same 
as the glory of the city, either as con- 
cerns a costly house and pretentious 
grounds, or in the way of costly habits 
of eating and clothing. The glory of the 
country is simplicity and naturalness, 
under training. We need not go to the 
extreme of Thoreau, that is of living 
in a self-constructed hut in the wilder- 
ness, but we should leave out everything 
that savors of city streets—formality and 
artificiality. Fit yourself into compan- 
ionship with the trees and keep your 
brains busy controlling, but not defying, 
growth. 

Extensive farming does not come at 
all within the reach of these articles. I 
am considering only a small country 
home, thoroughly cultivated. Nor am 
I writing for those men of wealth 
who exploit the country by buying up 
large tracts of farm land, including 
farm houses, and then turning them into 
chateaux. We have quite too much of 
this work going on, and while it creates 
false ideals of homes and home life, it 
is withdrawing from production some of 
our richest acres. This is exactly what 
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We 





we cannot afford to have done. 
need, on the contrary, that every acre 
shall be brought to its maximum power 
to feed our rapidly increasing popula- 


tion. I am writing specially for those 
people who are waking up to the fact 
that the best life for the majority of peo- 
ple is country life; for those who have 
battered themselves against the problem 
of earning a living at city employment 
and have done nothing else than merely 
to secure daily bread. 

Young men I specially advise to turn 
to agriculture as the most hopeful of the 
industries. Our city boys should find 
places with skilled farmers, if possible, 
where they can secure a training sup- 
plementary to anything given by the 
schools. To a college graduate I would 
say: Add now a few years at an agri- 
cultural college. 

To everyone I would say: This busi- 
ness of going into the country is not a 
matter of play or of sentiment; bring 
with you every bit of information and 
training that you can secure. Come out 
from congested life with the understand- 
ing that you cannot change your lot 
by merely getting away from houses 
and paved streets—that country life to 
be a success requires knowledge, indus- 
try, thriftiness, economy, and all the bet- 
ter qualities that make up the best human 
character. This is the best part of the 
whole story, that country life makes men, 
if it has good stuff to work on. 





EFORE he buys a car, the 
average man believes that 
any substance that is “greasy 
and slippery” will serve as a 
lubricant for any of the mov- 
ing parts; afterward, he is 
of the firm conviction that there is but 
one brand of oil made that is suitable 
for the purpose—for the motor-car 
owner is usually as much of a crank as 
to the kind of lubricant he uses as he 
is in regard to the make of car he is 
driving. The lubrication problem of the 
automobile is a vital one, for the life of 
a car depends to a large extent upon the 
quantity and quality of oil distributed 
to the various moving parts and it is 
sometimes only after expensive experi- 
ences that the ordinary driver learns all 
the ins and outs of the question. But, 
although ignorance of the elementary 
principles of lubrication may ruin a car 


as quickly as careless driving, there are. 


many good brands of oil on the market, 
any one of which will give excellent re- 
sults in an automobile when handled in 
the proper manner. 

A real lubricant serves two purposes 
when it is introduced between the sur- 
faces of two moving parts. In the first 
place, it forms a film over the surfaces 
in contact, thus actually separating the 
two moving parts, and as the “coefficient 
of friction” of metal on oil is much 
lower than that of metal on metal, the 
heat and frictional resistance are greatly 
reduced because of the lubricant. If 
the surfaces are held so closely together 
that there is no room for the interposi- 
tion of a film of oil, the bearing, or 
whatever portion fails to be lubricated, 
will heat, expand, and finally “seize” so 
tightly that it cannot be moved until 
allowed to cool. Consequently a tight 


bearing, although well supplied with oil, 
will become hot as quickly as one that is 
not lubricated. 

Even in a well-lubricated and prop- 
erly-set bearing, 


there is a certain 
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amount of heat generated. This heat is 
carried off by the used oil, and as a 
fresh supply of lubricant is admitted, the 
bearing is kept much cooler than would 
be the case were the same oil to be used 
over and over again. This is the sec- 
ond function that a lubricant serves as a 
friction and heat reducer. 

What is true of a plain bearing also 
holds good when applied to the motion 
of a piston in its cylinder, although the 
lubricating problems in the latter are 
slightly more complicated on account of 
the presence of a high degree of heat. 
In cylinder lubrication, the oil forms a 
film between the piston rings and cylin- 
der walls, and although the motion is 
reciprocating instead of rotary, the fric- 
tion-reducing conditions are identical. 
But ask any average motor-car owner 
what is the great problem or trouble of 
cylinder lubrication, and he will say, 
“Carbon deposit in the cylinders.” He 
will be right to a certain extent, and 
this is one of the complications caused 
by the heat in the cylinders which forms 
conditions not met with on plain bear- 
ing lubrication. 

Carbon deposit in the cylinders is the 
bugbear of many an autoist and is the 
cause of more cleaning, scraping, valve 
grinding, and general overhauling of the 
motor than all other motor-car ills com- 
bined. This trouble can be avoided to 
a certain extent, but even the most care- 
ful use of the best brands of oils cannot 
prevent entirely the gradual formation 
of the hard, black deposit in cylinders 
and on piston heads. A small accumula- 
tion of this, however, will do no appre- 
ciable harm, and under good conditions, 
a motor may be driven for thousands of 
miles before it will exhibit the slightest 
indication of a need for overhauling. 

The man who is looking for the “no- 
carbon” oil will seek in vain, for such a 
lubricant does not exist. Carbon is a 
part of the chemical composition of all 
lubricants and greases, for these all be- 














long to the great family of hydro- 
carbons. Consequently, were it possible 
to remove all the carbon from any of 
these substances, we would have remain- 
ing only the gas, hydrogen, which would 
certainly not form a satisfactory lubri- 
cant. This carbon, however, combines 
in a certain chemical proportion with 
the hydrogen to form the lubricant, but 
there may be an excess of the former 
which remains in “suspension.” ‘This is 
known as “free carbon” and is not to 
be desired in any oil used for cylinder 
lubrication, for the reason that it is not 
combustible and will remain after the 
rest of the hydro-carbon has been burned 
by the heat of the explosion. 

Although this free carbon existed in 
large quantities in much of the oil used 
several years ago, present-day methods 
of refining the petroleum from which 
the cylinder lubricants are obtained have 
so improved the quality of oil that for- 
eign matter or carbon in suspension is 
never found in the better grades now- 
adays. A good test for the presence of 
undesirable foreign matter or free car- 
bon is to strain the oil through one or 
two thicknesses of filter paper, and if any 
exists it will be left in the form of solid 
particles on the white surface after the 
liquid has run through. This method, 
while simple, will detect only the pres- 
ence of that carbon which appears in 
suspension, or “undissolved,” and is not 
so certain a test of the carbon-forming 
properties of an oil as is burning a small 
quantity of the lubricant on a piece of 
asbestos so that any residuum may be 
easily observed on the white surface. 

To carry out the last-mentioned test, 
however, will require more than the 
heat from a match, for the “flash point”’ 
of the average gasoline engine cylin- 
der oil lies between 350 and 450 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. The “flash point’ of 
the oil is the temperature to which the 
lubricant must be heated before it will 
give off an inflammable gas, and this 
may be fifty degrees lower than the ac- 
tual burning point of the oil. Inasmuch 
as the temperature of combustion in the 
cylinder is generally in the neighborhood 
of 1200 degrees, Fahrenheit, it may be 
wondered why an oil having a flash and 
burning point of less than half this tem- 
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perature is suitable for cylinder lubrica- 
tion. This may be explained by stating 
that the oil itself need not be exposed 
to this high temperature, as the 1200 
degrees of heat are found at the time of 
ignition only and affect the walls of the 
cylinder and piston forming the com- 
pression space, or combustion chamber. 


Where Oil Is Needed 


Lubrication is needed only between 
moving surfaces in contact with each 
other, and as the piston is at, or very 
near, the top of its stroke when ignition 
takes place, the cylinder walls requir- 
ing the oil are covered and are not ex- 
posed to this great heat. As the piston 
is forced downward, the gases of com- 
bustion expand and, according to one of 
the primary laws of physics regarding 
expanding gases, heat is given off and 
these gases are cooled. Consequently, 
by the time the piston has traveled part 
of its stroke, the portion of the cylinder 
walls to which the oil has been applied 
is not subjected to the intense degree of 
heat that was found at the top of the 
cylinder, and the greater part of the lu- 
bricant is not burned. Unless the flash 
point is very high, however, some of the 
lubricant is almost certain to be burned, 
as a few drops are sure to reach the 
portion of the cylinder walls which is 
heated above the temperature at which 
an ordinary cylinder oil gives off an in- 
flammable gas. 

No harm, however, will be done by 
this burned oil if the proper lubricant 
is used, but if the oil is full of dirt and 
free carbon, a hard deposit may be 
formed which, in time, will cause con- 
siderable trouble. But in reality, the 
fact that the oil burns, or even that it 
leaves a residue, is not nearly so im- 
portant as is the nature of this residuum 
remaining after combustion, and experts 
are coming more and more to agree that 
it is this point at which “carbon or no 
carbon”’ is decided. 

If the oil burns and the residuum is 
left in the form of a fine, dry powder, 
this will be blown out automatically 
through the exhaust pipe, leaving the 
cylinder walls and piston head as clean 
as though no lubricant had found its 
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way into the section of intense heat. It 
is the oil which, when burned in the cyl- 
inder, will leave a sticky mass that will 
eventually harden that is the lubricant 
to avoid, for it is lubricant of this na- 
ture that is the primary cause of nine- 
tenths of the carbon troubles. 

It will be seen from the above that, 
provided the proper kind of oil is used, 
there is no particular harm done to the 
motor if an excess of lubricant is fed 
into it for a short time. In fact, too 
much oil is far better than too little, 
and the faint trail of blue smoke given 
off from the relief cocks or through the 
exhaust is an indication to the trained 
autoist that his motor is receiving just 
about the right amount. But above this 
point, at which the exhaust indicates 
that a very small amount of oil is being 
burned, any additional supply is of no 
advantage whatsoever, and as it is an 
absolute waste of lubricant and an an- 
noyance to anyone who comes in the 
neigborhood of the smoking car, every 
owner and chauffeur should regulate the 
amount of oil fed to his engine to a 
nicety. 


Not Always the Fault of the Oil 


But an oil which will leave a fine, 
dry residuum, when burned under the 
proper conditions, may sometimes be the 
contributory cause of annoying carbon 
troubles if the mixture fed to the motor 
is not regulated correctly. Recent in- 
vestigations have proved that rich mix- 
tures, in which there was too great 
an amount of the gasoline vapor pres- 
ent to be entirely consumed by the 
oxygen, would transform the fine, dry 
carbon residue of the burned oil into a 
sticky mass that would eventually hard- 
en. Consequently, no oil should be 
condemned as being the cause of carbon 
troubles until it can be proved that the 
motor has been receiving the proper 
mixture of gasoline vapor and air. The 
carburetor should be so regulated that 
the proportion of gasoline vapor to air 
is as small as possible without causing 
the motor to skip on low speeds. 

All oil possesses the property of vis- 
cosity which, in other words, is its ability 
to “run,” and at the same time be sticky, 
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An oil of 


or “ropey,” like molasses. 
high viscosity is a very thick oil, while 
a less viscous lubricant is thinner and 


more like water. A thin oil should not 
be used on surfaces between which there 
is a heavy pressure, for then the film of 
the lubricant would be broken down and 
squeezed out. On the other hand, a 
heavy, or highly viscous, oil should not 
be used on light bearings and on sur- 
faces between which there is but very 
little pressure, as the lubricant would 
then be so sticky that it would furnish 
an actual resistance to the moving parts. 

All oil will become more viscous in 
cold weather, and for this reason a thin- 
ner lubricant should be used in winter 
than in summer. With the old style of 
lubrication in which a gravity oil cup 
led to each cylinder, it was often neces- 
sary to heat the oil before starting the 
motor on a cold morning, but with the 
introduction of the present systems, in 
which the lubricant is either forced by 
air pressure or by mechanical means into 
the cylinders, or is thrown up against the 
walls by the revolution of the crank 
shaft in the case, such means are seldom 
necessary. 

A method of cylinder lubrication 
which has become popular with some 
manufacturers of two-cycle motors dur- 
ing the past few years consists in in- 
troducing a certain proportion of oil into 
the fuel tank. The oil is dissolved in 
the gasoline, and as the charge is sucked 
into the cylinder, the finely-divided par- 
ticles of the lubricant are thrown against 
the cylinder walls and are there sep- 
arated from the gasoline vapor and air 
comprising the mixture. 

In other systems applied to two-cycle 
motors these results are brought about 
in a slightly different way by introduc- 
ing the feed pipe from the oil tank into 
the intake pipe, where the inrushing 
charge will carry the drops of lubricant 
with it. This system has an advantage 
over the other, in that the oil is not 
finely dissolved and consequently is not 
thrown against all parts of the cylinder, 
including the head, where the heat is 
greatest and where lubrication is not 
desired. 

It should be seen from the foregoing 
paragraphs that special oils are required 














for the cylinder lubrication of an auto- 
mobile, and the reasons should be clear 
why an oil that is used with good results 
on a steam engine, a sewing machine, or 
a lawn mower will not be suitable when 
poured into the oil tank of a motor car. 

The motor is not the only portion of 
the modern automobile that requires lu- 
brication, and especial attention is di- 
rected to this only because it is here that 
the greatest amount of heat is gener- 
ated; consequently it requires a fresh 
supply of oil constantly. The other 
parts of the car, such as the transmis- 
sion, clutch, differential, and wheels, are 
either packed in grease, or revolve with 
the peripheries of the gears dipped in a 
well of oil. Whatever method for lu- 
bricating these parts is used, however, a 
new supply must be furnished after every 
few hundred or thousand miles of run- 
ning, and poor judgment used in replen- 
ishing these parts may lead to almost as 
disastrous results as though an oil of a 
200 degree flash point had been used in 
the motor. 


Busy Transmission Gear 


Should a man be able to view the 
inner workings of a motor car while it 
was in motion, he would realize that the 
transmission case is just about the busiest 
place in the whole machine. When the 
clutch is engaged, there is no time dur- 
ing which at least one gear is not in 
motion, and at frequent intervals and 
during long stretches, some wheels and 
shafts are revolving faster than the fly- 
wheel of the motor. This means that 
not only must lubrication be provided 
for the bearings of the shafts, but that 
the intermeshing teeth of the gear wheels 
must be oiled as well. 

The rapidly-revolving gear wheels 
would have a tendency to throw off 
any oil through which the lower parts 
of their peripheries passed, and conse- 
quently a heavy lubricant must be used 
which will be sufficiently viscous to ad- 
here to the teeth of the gears and thus 
overcome the centrifugal force. Inas- 
much as the oil used for this purpose 
does not need to be forced through a 
small tube, or be splashed against the 
surface to be lubricated, a grease which 
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is “infinitely viscous” may be employed. 
Grease, of course, will not flow when 
in its normal state, but if a sufficient 
amount is placed in the transmission 
case, it will be cut into and carried up 
by the gear teeth and thus be well dis- 
tributed. 

But whether a grease or a heavy oil 
is used in the transmission case, the de- 
gree of the flash point and amount of 
free carbon in the lubricant do not make 
a great deal of difference in this part of 
the car. After a sufficiently heavy oil 
or grease has been decided upon, and one 
which is sufficiently slippery to furnish 
good lubrication, the main lookout 
should be to avoid the presence of acid 
or lime. Inasmuch as this same lubri- 
cant is used over and over again in the 
transmission and differential cases for 
several hundred miles, probably, an un- 
due amount of acid in the oil or grease 
will tend to pit and corrode the gear 
teeth until they may become almost 
ruined. Gears should be a perfect fit in 
order to run smoothly and silently, and 
any change in the shape or size of the 
teeth will be evidenced either by bind- 
ing, or by clashing and rumbling audi- 
ble to the motorist. 

The presence of lime in the lubricant 
used for the differential and transmission 
gears will have a tendency to form a 
deposit similar to boiler scale on the con- 
tact side of the teeth. This will be 
added to gradually and_ will harden, un- 
til finally a crust may cover the entire 
contact surface of each tooth, leaving it 
appreciably larger than its original di- 
mensions. This will cause the inter- 
meshing teeth of the companion gear 
wheel to bind, but as the shafts on which 
these gears are mounted are accurately 
set at the proper distance apart for run- 
ning under normal conditions, the shafts 
will either be sprung out of line, or there 
will be such a pressure or side thrust 
exerted upon the bearings that they will 
eventually burn out. It may require sev- 
eral seasons of running in order to form 
a deposit sufficiently thick to cause the 
above-described results, but disaster to 
the transmission is almost certain to fol- 
low the use of lubricants containing too 
much lime. 

A transmission and differential lubri- 
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cating mixture that has been used with 
success by many autoists is made by 
mixing a good grade of medium-light oil 
with a light grease in the proper propor- 
tions to form a semi-fluid mass. The 
chunks of grease should be broken up 
with the hands and stirred in thoroughly 
with the oil. The resulting lubricant 
may be made of any consistency desired, 
according to the thickness of its compo- 
nents and the proportion of one to the 
other that is used. The heavier the 
transmission in which the lubricant is to 
be used, the thicker should be the mix- 
ture of oil and grease, and vice versa. 

Many transmissions will become noisy 
after a season or two of use, even though 
the best quality of lubricants may have 
been used on them. This trouble may 
sometimes be cured most effectively in 
an exceedingly simple manner, by mix- 
ing with the lubricant in the transmis- 
sion or differential case a small amount 
of cedar sawdust or finely-ground cork. 
These substances will become lodged on 
the teeth of the gears and will oftentimes 
form an effective cushion against which 
the teeth of the intermeshing gear may 
rub with no resulting noise. 

Graphite, when mixed with a good 
quality of oil, has been found to form a 
very satisfactory lubricant. Graphite is 
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not inflammable, and the fine particles of 
it that are mixed with the lubricating 
oil will work their way into the micro- 
scopic holes and pores of the gear tooth, 
bearing, cylinder, or whatever is to be 
lubricated and will there remain, fur- 
nishing a more or less temporary lubri- 
cant in case the oil supply should be 
cut off. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it will 
be seen that quality of the lubricating 
material plays an important part in the 
life of the motor car, second only to 
quantity, and that a poor supply of good 
oil is no worse than a good supply of 
poor oil. The modern motor car is, for 
a limited number of miles, almost auto- 
matic in its oil supply and distribution, 
but this department, none the less, re- 
quires attention occasionally, and the 
autoist should never wait for the warn- 
ing squeak or grind to signal him that 
some moving part of the mechanism of 
his car is in need of the proper lubri- 
cation. By the time the neglected part 
is discovered and taken care of, much 
damage may have been done, and the 
owner will then regret that he has not 
spent a few minutes each week in a thor- 
ough inspection of every part that may 
stand in need of a new or increased 
supply of oil. 
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T was easy—the easiest thing we 
ever did. In fact, it was almost a 
shame. But it served them right, 
and we laughed last—and best. The 
only trouble was that it rained. 
That was why the pictures weren’t 

better and more numerous. But if it 
hadn’t rained, we’d not have put one 
over on ’em, and putting one over was 
better even than the pictures—this time. 

We hadn’t any battery, to begin with. 
We’d tried hard to get one and failed. 
For three years we’d had one—some- 
body else’s, and we'd hired it for eleven 
dollars a day. So this season we decided 
to get one for ourselves and economize. 

It was easy to reach the decision and 
hard to put it into effect. Ned lived 
down on the bay where batteries grow, 
and he began two months before the 
duck season opened to hunt for one. 
But, somehow, everyone was going to 
use theirs and didn’t want to sell. We 
offered as high as forty dollars for a 
single battery (they’re worth twenty), 
but there was nothing doing. Then, 
with a week’s grace before opening day 
left to us, we strove in vain to get one 
built. The men who knew how to build 
them wouldn’t do it. 

“Too busy getting our own outfits 
ready. Besides there are too many bat- 
teries this year anyhow. We want some 
shooting ourselves,” they told us. 

There was nothing left for us but to 
take a grass boat—a low, flat sort of 
duck boat that is practically useless for 
duck shooting in open water. 

On the way down from the city in 
the train I tried to cheer myself with 
the thought that early in the season 
when the birds had not been gunned 
much, fair bags had been made from 
grass boats; and when I piled out on 
the station platform at ten o'clock at 
night and smelt the crisp breath of the 
salt lands, I had succeeded fairly well. 
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And then—Bang! Every one of the 
carefully nurtured anticipations went by 
the board. Ned met me at the barn. 

“Say,” he drawled, “we can’t take the 
grass boat. It leaks, and I haven’t had 
time to get it covered with canvas on 
the bottom.” 

Now Ned has many good points. He 
seldom speaks unless spoken to, and then 
his answers are monosyllabic. He is 
astonishingly slow of thought and of ac- 
tion, save in emergency, when he acts 
far quicker than nature allows him to 
think. He has a habit of retaining a 
sphinx-like stoicism when asked a ques- 
tion, and if after ten minutes or more of 
patient waiting you ask him why in 
scratch he doesn’t answer you, he re- 
plies: “I’m going to, but can’t you give 
me time?” 

On this particular occasion I think 
the beginning of my little speech had 
begun to soak into him by the time I 
reached the end of it. 

“We can get ready by to-morrow,” 
he unburdened with an effort. 

“To-morrow, thunder!” I shouted. 
“To-morrow’s the first day, you inani- 
mate lump of stupidity. Every outfit in 
the bay’ll be out at daybreak and have 
killed half the birds on the coast before 
noon. We've got to get a grass boat, 
to-night, somehow.” 

“T got some of the stool rigged,” vol- 
unteered Ned. 

This was another cue for me to ex- 
plode. He had promised to have them 
all ready a week before opening day so 
there would be no hitch. 

“Well,” I growled, after I had 
worked off the acute stages of choler, 
“it’s 10:30 now, but we'll go across 
this bay of yours to-night—see? We'll 
go by moonlight, and we'll take a grass 
boat and every duck decoy we’ve got. 
So now pitch in and hustle.” 

We hot-footed for the village half a 
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mile away. Ned knew of three men who 
owned grass boats he thought we might 
borrow, buy, or rent. ‘The first had 
loaned his boat to some one else; the 
second had sold his to a man in another 
town ten miles away; and the third was 
going to use his own. Then Ned 
thought of a fourth. He had probably 
been thinking of the fourth since the 
moment we started out to find the first, 
but it didn’t get as far as verbal expres- 
sion until 11:30 found us still boatless 
in the extreme west part of the village. 
And the fourth man_ lived three 
miles away in the farthest section to the 
east. 

Sure, he had a grass boat. And we 
could have it—have it long as we liked. 
Only it wasn’t just what you might call 
a brand new boat. It leaked in the 
stern, and the canvas was off the deck- 
ing, and the cockpit combings were 
broken, and it was water-logged, and the 
painter was rotten. But we could take 
it—if we couldn’t do any better. 

The next thing was to rig the re- 
maining sixty stool which, added to the 
fifteen Ned had prepared, made a total 
of seventy-five. Then it was that I 
found that Ned with his usual fore- 
thought had neglected to provide an- 
chor weights for them. But he diverted 
some of my wrath by announcing that a 
new house was building right across the 
way and there was a big pile of red 
bricks in front of it. 

Theft is an appalling thing unless the 
shooting season opens the next day and 
you are surrounded by a cast-iron de- 
termination to go. Then it doesn’t 
amount to shucks. We hit the brick 
pile with a wheelbarrow, held close to 
the shadow of the trees, dodged under 
the arc light in safety, and reached the 
banks of the creek with relief and bricks 
aplenty. 

“Say,” rumbled Ned, in an unusual 
burst of verbiage a little later, “I never 
thought I’d see you cracking stone.” I 
ignored his joke, for no doubt it was 
intended as such, and kept on cracking 
the bricks in half and silently tossing 
them over to him while he tied the 
decoy anchor strings to them. 

It was late when the last line was 
tied, and we loaded the stool into Ned’s 
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twenty-foot open sloop. A faint north 
wind with the touch of frost in it 
stirred the dead leaves on the ground at 
our feet and corrugated the gold of the 
moonlight that fell in a short, thick bar 
across the water of the creek. And full 
into that golden path we headed the 
sloop for the eight-mile sail to the beach, 
where, huddled in the dunes, was the 
shanty in which we were to spend the 
two days of our trip. 

It was not till we reached the shanty 
on the beach that the stars went out 
under night clouds, and the dunes began 
to sob with the wail of the wind. It 
blew hard and became immeasurably 
colder in about a minute. Fighting our 
way in the face of the gale, we slammed 
the door and found promptly that the 
wood box supposed to hold the fuel for 
the small range, the sole heating plant 
of the establishment, was empty. Out 
we hied ourselves to new fields of effort 
and in the black dark that is the heri- 
tage of the beaches we gathered arm- 
fuls of driftwood by feeling, for now 
the moon was hidden and we could see 
nothing. 

I woke with the conviction that my 
name was Peary, to find the sun look- 
ing at me through the east window. 
Since, I’ve wondered if it wasn’t the 
staccato clattering of my teeth that did 
the thing the alarm clock had failed to 
do. But at the time I had inclination 
for no such trivolous calculations. 

It was the morning of the first day 
of the shooting season, and here we 
were, sleeping like frozen logs, while the 
whole remaining world of sportsmen 
were out participating in the slaughter. 
“Kplung!” low and guttural and dis- 
tant, as guns sound over salt water, came 
something that sent me out of bed like 
a charge of number sixes from the mouth 
of a choke bore. With much appro- 
priate language I roused the sleeping 
Ned, and we flew at the coffee pot, the 
frying pan, and the balky stove. 

It was still blowing a stiff breeze from 
the northward—too stiff for our grass 
boat to lie out in deep water. There- 
fore, we decided to rig off a point half 
a mile to the west of the shanty. As 
we were putting off I saw a dozen broad- 
bill sweep into a point a few hundred 














yards to the east, set their wings, and 
then, “plung—plung”; a dark figure 
rose from a tuft of beach bush and raked 
them. We saw he had stool out off the 
shore and marveled that the birds had 
gone in to him, for deep-water ducks on 
the bay seldom decoy well to the shore 
unless the weather is bad. 

Well, we rigged the grass boat off 
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and slowly sinking in twenty-five feet 
of water. 

We put about and ran alongside her. 
While | frenziedly bailed with a tin 
can, Ned slipped a fisherman’s bend 
about her amidships, fastened the painter 
in an oar which we put inside her so that 
she would tow straight, stuck the stem- 
piece on the best he could, and then 
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AND THEN NED BEG 


our point and I spent two hours in her 
without seeing so much as a bird come 
within hailing distance. Then Ned took 
his turn, and during it a pair of red 
heads, young birds with plumage not 
yet brightened, swung in and he cut 
them down. 

When afternoon came without 
other shot Ned suggested we take up 
the stool and sail about the bay to see 
where the birds were flying. It was 
blowing fresher when we steered across 
the channel and the clumsy grass boat 
pounded heavily in our wake. It was 
just in midchannel that her stem to 
which her painter was fastened pulled 
loose and left her without any bow 
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THROW STOOL. 


with considerable language we started 
back to the shack. 

All went well till we reached the 
windward side of the channel where the 
wind had churned up a big sea. We 
were talking ducks and watching ducks 
that were swinging in toward the fellow 
on the east point a mile away, when sud- 
denly the grass boat, forgotten for the 
moment, took it into her head to make 
her presence recognized. Poising delib- 
erately on the crest of a sea astern of us, 
she spitefully plunged down it, rammed 
her low flat nose into another one, and 
took a dive. 

We felt the painter tauten, and 
looked around just in time to see her 
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She 


toward 


doing a Barney 
clams on the bottom of the bay. 
dove straight down, I'll bet it was eight 
feet, and fetched up on the painter with 
a terrible jerk. The painter was fastened 
at one end by a small anchor which we 
had hooked inside the combings of the 


sloop where the fluke of it held. The 
instant we saw the grass boat begin its 
dive, Ned grabbed for the anchor to 
throw it out so that the combings would 
not be torn out, and he reached it just 
in time to place his middle finger be- 
tween the fluke and the woodwork. 

His how] of pain completely upset my 
mental equilibrium for the instant, and 
instead of slacking the sheet and lufing 
up, I stood there watching him with 
open mouth while he struggled to free 
himself. 

It was the sag of the water-filled grass 
boat to leeward and not I that extri- 
cated him from his unpleasant predica- 
ment. The drag to leeward pulled the 
stern of the sloop about, and she came 
into the wind. At that instant the steck 
of the anchor snapped, and the miserable 
cause of our discomfiture was adrift, bot- 
tom up. All the air had gone out of the 
cockpit when she made the dive, and 
she was so water soaked that she was 
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ALONE. 





completely submerged, her bottom rest- 
ing a few inches beneath the surface ot 
the water. 

I looked at Ned and he looked at me. 
We said the same thing at the same 
time. It was not complimentary to the 
good samaritan who had loaned us the 
perverse craft. 

“Let the blame thing drown,” snort- 
ed my companion. 

“But it isn’t ours,” I rejoined. 

We had proceeded a hundred yards 
before Ned’s next thought manifested 
itself in action. Then he put about and 
went back to the side of our tormentor. 
We luffed alongside it eight times, and 
each time we tried to lift the bow of it 
onto the stern of the sloop, but we might 
as well have tried to haul aboard one of 
the Egyptian pyramids. With no air 
under it, it was about as heavy as a 
brick tenement. The painter had broken 
away in the confusion, so we had no 
way of making it fast astern to tow be- 
hind the sloop. 

The ninth time we luffed alongside, 
Ned got a boat hook under the wallow- 
ing craft and using the side of the sloop 
as a fulcrum we pried the nose of it 
high enough out of water to allow some 
air to get into the cockpit. ‘Then, by 























SETTLED DOWN TO WAIT 





plunging my arm shoulder deep in the 
cold water, I managed to get a grip on 
its combing, and we hauled its bow out 
on the rail of the sloop. 

While I sat on the bow to keep it 
there, Ned trimmed in sheet, and with 
just barely steerage way, we eased off 


for the beach. Of course the sag of the 
water-logged hoodoo astern carried us 
far to leeward and we finally landed half 
a mile below our shack. 

By that time the afternoon was near- 
ly gone. The sun squatted like a great 
golden orange on the western rim of 
the bay, and we had just two ducks. 
To make matters worse the individual 
on the point east of the shack had been 
keeping up a fairly steady cannonading 
all afternoon. At sunset he took up his 
decoys and then we hustled down to his 
point to look it over. 

Off shore not a hundred yards was a 
big raft of ducks. We could see the 
faint black line they made on the water 
over which the heavy autumn twilight 
was closing. It was a very long black 
line. It must have represented at least 
a solid acre of birds. And constantly 
against the faint rosy touch that still 
lingered in the west we could see dark 
hurrying shadows, small wisps of birds 
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RETURN OF THAT RAFT. 
sweeping in to join the ever growing 
hundreds on the water. 

We had those ducks all killed and 
stowed away that night. That is, we 
figured it all out how we were going 
to kill them in the morning. It seemed 
mighty simple. All we had to do was 
to get down to that point before the 
fellow who had been gunning it during 
the day, put out our stool and begin a 
sort of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 

“Now,” I announced, “we'll turn in 
for we've got to beat the sun by a long 
time, or we'll lose that point.” 

Of course we overslept, overslept 
sadly but not irreparably, as it turned 
out. 

“Hurry,” said Ned, “it’s making 
day.” And I needed no added stimulus. 
That breakfast was a feeble apology at 
best, and then I turned into the graying 
east and met the cold breath of a stiff 
southeaster in my face. Ned went down 
to the grass boat, but I did not wait for 
him to start upshore in her. 

I made tracks for the point. I more 
than half expected to see a dark head 
bob up from the cover of beach bushes 
that ran down to the shore and find our 
rival of the day before ahead of us, but 
I was pleasantly disappointed and in a 
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THAT BREAKFAST 


WAS A FEEBLE 


moment I was in the blind alone, save 
for a scattering of empty shells at my 
feet that showed dully in the coming 
dawn. 

Well, we had the point, anyway, and 
I would have bet that possession of the 
same would mean possession of at least 
two dozen ducks before the sun had 


climbed an hour high. 

Ned was coming down shore in his 
grass boat, poling with a short oar. 
When he was still a hundred yards from 
the blind the great raft of fowl that still 
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lay offshore lifted with 
a deafening roar of 
wings, cutting the wa- 
ter white, and specter- 
like in the half light 
steered away toward 
the middle of the bay 
and were lost in the 
shadows that _ still 
clung northward of 
the splitting dawn. 

And then Ned be- 
gan to throw stool. 
He made a mighty 
nice job of it at that, 
spreading them well 
and swinging them 
alongshore for thirty 
yards, so that they 
made a good showing 
to birds coming down 
the edge of the chan- 
nel a quarter of a mile 
out in the bay. Then 
we hauled the grass 
boat up, the sun peeped 
redly cold above the 
horizon, and with it 
came trouble. 

The trouble was in 
the shape of the gun- 
ner who had held the 
point the day before. 
He came down shore 
in a sharpie, and be- 
fore he was abreast of 
us he began to say 
things uncomplimen- 
tary. When he came 
abreast he redoubled 
the horse power of his 
words, while we scru- 
tinized the sky with 
earnestness and bland indifference. 

“Why in the name of many saints did 
you gentlemen purloin my blind—my 
own private property?” he demanded, in 
words somewhat dissimilar but with the 
same portent. 

It took us ten minutes of assuring 
him that the blind was equally our 
property, before he went away, but as 
he went he enlightened us on an im- 
portant subject which now makes the 
location of that especial point a matter 
of which we are quite as jealous as was 
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he of its ownership. 


He said it was the 
only point along the 
beach where the birds 
were tending, and 
that they were tending 
there because he had 
planted four hundred 
bushels of mussels on 
it some months before, 
a bit of forethought 
for which we thanked 
him cordially. 

“That big raft we 
put up will be coming 
back in a few min- 





utes,” volunteered 
Ned. 

“And then we'll 
make the battery fel- 
lows look sick,” I 
added. 

And we _ settled 


down to wait for the 
return of that raft— 
a wait that dragged 
as the hours advanced 
and our hopes flagged. 

At ten o'clock the 
sun went out and the 
wind hauled a trifle 
more to the southward 
and blew _ harder. 
Dark clouds began to 
make up to the north- 
ward and west. The 
sky to the east grew’ 
drab and toneless. It 
looked like wind or 
rain and Ned said 














it was both. 

We began to think 
of giving up, an un- 
spoken thought, mirrored in each other’s 
faces, which both understood. At last 
Ned spoke. 

“Tf this storm breaks, it may last a 
day or two, or even more. We ought 
to get back to the mainland.” 

“But suppose it breaks while we’re 
crossing the bay ?” I suggested. 

Before my companion.could answer 
it did break. The dark cloud banks 
settled down gray about us, shutting out 
the sky, the wind freshened to a gale, 
and in across the high sand dunes at 
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TO THE SHANTY AND FRIED DUCK. 


our back Jupiter Pluvius began to spit 
at us—a fine, drifting veil of drops that 
came, not in gusts nor torrents, but 
steadily, insistently. 

We got out of the blind and turned 
toward the shack. No use trying to 
cross the bay now. There was nothing 
left but to get back to the shelter, eat 
something, and don our oilskins to pick 
up the stool. 

While the wind whined forlornly 
about the shanty and the drift of rain 
murmured on the panes, we fried our 
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last duck, and sat down to eat it. The 
table was near the eastern window of 
the shack. ‘The point with our decoys 
was scarcely two hundred yards distant. 
I happened to look out through the fast 
blurring pane. I started to turn away 
when something caught my eye. I 
looked again. No, they were going by. 
But wait. They weren’t either! Are 
they—? Yes, sir, there they go—a pair 
of birds straight into the stool. A step 
took me to the door. I opened it and 
looked out, just in time to see them 
hook their wings and alight among the 
decoys. 

Ned and I matched to see who would 
go down and get them. I went. Sneak- 
ing well back behind the fringe of beach 
grass that hugged the bay side of the 
shore, I crept among the briars, paused, 





looked out, dropped back, and crept 
again. And then, I stepped out on the 


beach and the birds jumped. 

It was an easy shot, so I gathered 
them both and went back to the shanty 
and fried duck. But I kept a weather 
eye out of the east window, and before 


I had taken three good mouthfuls, an- 
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other pair of birds swung in and lit. 
Ned took his turn and made the sneak, 
while | watched from the porch. And 
then all of a sudden, | gasped, for whirl- 
ing out of the blind rack of the mist, 
a bunch of a dozen broadbill flung down 
wind past the stool, wheeled sharply, and 
swung up into them. 

Instinctively I looked toward the grass 
where I knew Ned was sneaking some- 
where. I did not think he had seen the 
flock swing in, and I knew he would 
have a surprise in store when he rose to 
bag the pair of birds he believed to be in 
the stool. And just then, he stepped 
out, and the bunch rose. I saw two of 
them crumple and watched Ned put out 
in the grass boat. And the next minute 
I was digging madly for shells and 
reaching for my gun. For from the 
blank face of the mist bayward of the 
point, I could see vaguely flock after 
flock of ducks heading in, following each 
other close, and boring direct for our 
stool. Simultaneously I saw Ned drop 
flat in the grass boat and knew that he 
had seen them, too; the next minute 
with oilskin coat banging open in the 
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gale, I was running down there toward 
the blind. 

The tide was high on the southeaster, 
and following a low place in the beach, 
I was splashing through six inches of 
water, when I tripped on a root and fell 


flat. Before I could gain my feet, I was 
soaked, my boots were full of water, 
and I was a sad mess. But I didn’t 
stop. I reached the blind, and though 
Ned was not more than seventy-five 
yards to leeward of the decoys in plain 
sight, a bunch of broadbill swung be- 
tween him and the point, turned short, 
and came up over the decoys with feet 
out and wings bent. They looked just 
like a flock of smooth, dark champagne 
bottles with wings attached as they skid- 
ded in to me, and I let them have it, 
right and left. 

Before I could jam in fresh shells, 
more birds were hooking in, flock after 
flock of them, the broken fragments of 
the big raft we had seen in the morn- 
ing, coming in now for shelter from the 
gale. Before Ned could get back ashore 


I had a dozen down, and while breath- 
less and wet he relieved me in the blind, 
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IN THE GRASS BOAT. 


I put out in the boat with the short oar 
to pick up the birds that the wind was 
fast carrying far to leeward. 

Trouble began right there. The gale 
snatched at the water-soaked, unwieldy 
grass boat and before I knew it, I was 
out in deep water where my oar did not 
touch bottom and found myself forced 
to use it as a paddle. It’s no easy matter 
to paddle a tub like that infernal grass 
boat was against a four-reef gale, and by 
the time I reached the shore with six 
of the dozen birds I had knocked down, 
I was tottery in the knees and the per- 
spiration was starting from every pore. 

Ned went back to the sloop, got short 
sail on her, and used her to pick up the 
dead ducks. At times I could count as 
many as five flocks of birds heading for 
the stool, hardly a hundred yards separ- 
rating them, and often I let a bunch 
swing in without shooting at them. 
Meanwhile Ned was beating about to 
leeward, running from side to side of 
the sloop, jabbing at floating birds with 
a scaff net. 

At last Ned came ashore. I told him 
I thought we must have near the limit. 
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He hadn’t counted, and did not know, 
but whether we had the legal allowance 
or not, we both agreed we'd had enough. 

With the birds still coming, we got 
aboard the sloop and faced the task of 
picking up the decoys in the gale. We 
couldn’t do anything in the grass boat, 
and we had to get those stool aboard 
from the sloop. ‘There was only one 
way to do it. So Ned sailed her at the 
flock, and I wielded a pole, dragging 
aboard as many as I could by their an- 
chor strings before the sloop fell off to 
leeward. When she did fall off, Ned 
would sail her at them again, and once 
more I’d stab about with the pole. It 
took us eleven whacks to land the thirty- 
five, and then as the gale was not in- 
creasing, we decided to try to cross the 
bay with the free wind under short sail. 

It was almost dark by this time. The 
wall of mist shut out the view of any- 
thing beyond a few hundred yards, and 
even obscured the revolving lamp of the 
light house, but relying on the direction 
of the wind to guide us, we filled away 
for home. 

It was up at the cigar store that night 
—the old, dingy cigar store that was the 
meeting place of all the oracles of the 
village—the cigar store with its round, 
red station agent stove, and the sand 
boxes conveniently scattered around it. 
The battery gunners were there—nearly 
all of them—when we drifted in. The 
air was heavy with the smoke of tobacco 
and the powder that had been burned 
during the day and was now being re- 
burned conversationally. 

“Hello,” shouted Frank Smith as we 
entered, “here’s the grass-boat gunners. 
Bet they got a thousand.” 

Frank was one of those who had been 
too busy to build us a battery. 

“Whoop!” echoed Ed Rodgers. “I 
know why nobody got any birds. They 
killed ’em all.” 

Rodgers had refused a tempting offer 
of thirty-five dollars for a rotten old 
single battery worth fifteen. 

“How many’d y’get?” asked Al Belt- 
man. 

We told him and a general laugh 
went up. 

“Quit kiddin’,” chorused the dozen. 
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We reiterated our statement without 
a grin. 

“Cross your hearts?” adjured Frank. 
We crossed them. 

“Well,” said Rodgers, “if you did, 
you beat the rest of us. I suppose they 
were all coots.” 

“Nary a coot,” we assured him. 

“Helldivers then,” put in Ernest 
Picks. Again everybody laughed. 

“Now come on,” said Al, with half 
conviction in our favor in his voice; 
“what did you get?” 

We stuck to the truth. 

“Well,” they all said, “you'll have to 
show us.” 

We were willing, perhaps just a bit 
glad of the chance. We weren’t good 
enough sports to refrain from rubbing 
it in. The procession followed us down 
to Ned’s house, looked at the bag, was 
properly bedamned, and then marched 
back to the cigar store. It was then, 
all seated around the stove, that the cap- 
tion to our triumph was written. 

The author of the caption was a little 
man with sadly bent legs and a weather 
hewn countenance. Now be it known 
that Capt. Charles Beltman, father of 
Al, is a man of reputation, a reputation 
that extends through the three counties 
of Long Island, and is deserving of even 
wider recognition. Capt. Charley has 
been known to spend a full hour apply- 
ing choicely chosen nicknames of vast 
unrighteousness to an acquaintance with- 
out repeating himself, and then’ has 
turned his attention to another friend 
for an equal length of time without so 
much as once trespassing on the assort- 
ment of new minted expletives with 
which he immortalized the first. 

Rising to the top of the highest sand 
box where he balanced himself easily on 
his crooked legs, Capt. Charley began 
to address the multitude with the ex- 
ception of ourselves. Enrapt we listened. 
And a long time later when with joy 
in our hearts we slipped silently forth 
from the massacre, a cramped voice still 
followed us out into the night: “Fifteen 
birds is the best any of you could do 
with your ding-goned batteries, you in- 
sect-chasing, brain-hobbled, toad-faced, 
rabbit-eyed, helldivers, you—” 
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A RECORD JUMP. THE SALMON IS SHOWN IN THE MIDDLE OF THE PICTURE. 

















DRIVING STRAIGHT AT THE HEART OF THE FALLS. 
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“POUND FOR POUND AND INCH FOR INCH THE BLACK BASS IS THE GAMEST 
FISH THAT SWIMS.” 


GAME QUALITIES OF GAME FISH 


BY 
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XACTLY what constitutes 
the “sport” of angling is 
dificult to define. It is, 
essentially, a case of many 
men of many minds. An- 
glers, the world over, are 
The personal equation fig- 
ures largely. When a man merely says 
he is “going fishing” his destination 
and purpose remain beautifully indefin- 
ite. “To one individual fishing means 
derricking bullheads from a mill pond 
by moonlight; to another it spells fly- 
casting for salmon on some classic Cana- 
dian river; and between these extremes 
there are almost numberless ways and 
means of fishing, each having its en- 
thusiastic adherents. 


kittle cattle. 


Possibly, in point of fact, there is less 
difference in the sporting qualities of 
really game fishes than in the like quali- 
ties of men who go fishing. In the final 
analysis the question practically simmers 
down to the methods and tackle adopted. 
The man who kills brook trout on shark 
tackle naturally develops a small opin- 
ion of the game qualities of Salvelinus 
fontinalis. Obviously to obtain sport in 
angling you must use sportsmanlike 
tackle. What that is depends upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Environment plays no inconsiderable 
part. It is questionable—or, rather, it is 
not—whether one would derive much 
amusement from catching trout, on even 
the most approved tackle, from an arti- 
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ficial pool in civilized surroundings. At 
a certain trout hatchery in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts the custom pre- 
vails of allowing anglers (?) to cast 
over one of the ponds—at fifty cents the 
cast. At times parties who have been 
unsuccessful in whipping the nearby 
streams patronize the wise hatchery man 
with—if they happen to be at all expert 
with the fly-rod—reasonably weighty re- 
sults. ‘This, of course, is strictly a ques- 
tion of “meat”—not sport. That, from 
one point of view, this sort of fishing 
is in the nature of a sporting proposition 
can hardly be controverted. However, 


it has nothing to do with the normal 
sport of angling. 


GOOD RAINBOW WATER. 
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Environment is most intimately con- 
nected with the continued appeal of fly- 
fishing for brook trout. The fly-caster 
fishes for sport as well as for fish; and 
half the sport of trout fishing is in “get- 
ting away from things,” wading secluded 
torest streams and camping where the 
steam whistle, the honk of the motor 
car, and the exhaust of the motor boat 
are things unheard. It is evident, then, 
that to consider rightly the sporting 
qualities of the various species of game 
fishes one must eliminate the angler’s 
personal equation and also the question 
of environment; it is necessary to con- 
sider the brook trout, the black bass, and 
others strictly on their own merits, and 
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also on reasonably light tackle, quite 
apart from individual preferences or sur- 
rounding conditions. 

With many anglers the first and fore- 
most quality in a game fish is that of 
rising freely to the artificial fly under 
reasonably favorable conditions. And 
since, undoubtedly, fly-fishing is the finest 
art of angling, it would seem not un- 
reasonable to require this quality in a 
candidate for rank in the first flight of 
game fishes. Fly-fishing is not a matter 
of pretence or affectation; and that fly- 
fishing is the best of all the varied forms 
of angling is a proved condition and not 
a more or less true theory. 


So, with malice toward none and 
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charity for all, we must rank first among 
the game fishes those which rise to the 
artificial fly—the Atlantic salmon, the 
brook, brown, rainbow, and other species 
of trout, both the black basses, the 
ouananiche, and the land-locked salmon. 
Formerly it would have been necessary 
and proper to include the grayling, but 
this fish is now so rare as to be practi- 
cally non-existent to the American an- 
gler, although, with the brown trout, it 
shares the attention of the English fly- 
fisherman. 

Of the three best known species of 
trout, the Eastern brook trout, the 
brown, and rainbow trout, it may be 
said that each possesses marked differ- 
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ences in the mode of resistance when 
hooked. Possibly the thing wherein the 
brook trout, fontinalis, differs most radi- 
cally from the brown and rainbow trout 
is in the rarity of its leaps from the 
water unless practically dragged out by 
the rod. You will find that, with occa- 
sional exceptions, the general axiom that 
the brook trout does not leap on a slack 
line holds true. 

To digress for a moment, anglers 
should always bear in mind the fact that 
certain individual fish will sometimes 
develop and exercise traits quite opposite 
to those ascribed to the class to which 
the individual belongs. Thus a small- 
mouthed bass will quite frequently fail 
to leap when being played on the rod; 
or, contrarywise, the common pickerel, 
as a class certainly not over-active or apt 
to take the air when hooked, will some- 
times emulate its gamer relative, the 
mascalonge, by one or more very strenu- 
ous leaps. To appraise rightly the sport- 
ing qualities and the average character 
of resistance of any particular game fish 
it is necessary to have taken a good num- 
ber of specimens of that certain species 
under normal conditions. 

A good many years ago the writer 
read the statement of William C. Harris 
that “the brook trout does not leap on 
a slack line”; since then, in all my trout 
fishing, I have taken particular pains to 
verify this. The speckled brook trout 
does not leap on a slack line, but when 
hooked in fast water and held hard it 
will quite often do so with usually dis- 
astrous effect upon the hopes of the 
angler, unless the hook is very firmly 
fastened. While, then, as a rule, the 
brook trout is not a chronic leaper such 
as the rainbow or the small-mouthed 
black bass, it is always well not to count 
your trout until he is in the creel; for 
while he will not leap on a slack line, 
the chances are he may do so when 
the resistance of the rod grows very ap- 
preciable; and, as a usual thing, when 
a trout is hooked in fast water, it is 
necessary sooner or later to practically 
give him the butt. 

That the habit of leaping from. the 
water when hooked is distinctly a sport- 
ing quality in a game fish goes without 
saying. The possession of this faculty or 
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characteristic, the instinctive rush of the 
fish up through the water and into the 
air, with usually, a savage shaking of the 
entire body—a fish does not “shake its 
head” for anatomical reasons—doubles 
its chances of getting away, always puts 
the angler on his muscle when he knows 
that he is dealing with a “jumper,” and 
lends a spectacular interest to the occa- 
sion quite unknown when playing a deep- 
water fighter. 

Of our common fresh-water game 
fishes the small-mouthed black bass and 
the rainbow trout, Salmo irideus, are the 
most prone to take the air; in fact, it 
may be said that it is the exceptional 
small-mouth or rainbow which does not 
leap at least once at some period of the 
play. Either of these game fishes, in 
contradistinction to the speckled brook 
trout, will often leap at the first feel of 
the hook. A small-mouthed black bass 
when hooked in even fifteen or more feet 
of water will often at once shoot up to 
the surface and out into the air, shaking 
its entire body viciously, the height of 
the leap depending upon the momentum 
acquired in the upward rush and the size 
and muscular development or condition 
of the fish. 


When the Black Bass Leaps 


Rather curiously, considering the fact 
that the average angler’s love of fishing 
for the small-mouthed black bass is 
largely founded upon its leaping abili- 
ties, almost every veteran black-bass fish- 
erman does his utmost to defeat the 
intention of the fish to leap by “‘tripping”’ 
it with the rod. This is done by lower- 
ing the rod-tip to the water, sometimes 
even submerging it, and putting a strong 
sidewise pull on the fish when it is just 
below the surface and about to break 
water. Sometimes this procedure is suc- 
cessful, sometimes not. 

In any case, it is open to debate 
whether it is not about as well to allow 
the fish to leap, always observing the 
well-founded rule of lowering the tip to 
a leaping fish. Personally, I have, with 
malice aforethought, tried both ways in 
alternation when fishing for the small- 
mouthed bass and other leaping game 
fishes, with practically equal resultant 
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losses. But obviously there is more sport 
and probably in the final analysis more 
sportsmanship in allowing the fish to leap 
at will. 

The brown trout, Salmo fario, a fine 
game fish and the chosen quarry of 
the English fly-caster, undeservedly con- 
demned by some American anglers for 
reasons which I have detailed in a for- 
mer article, classes easily with the leap- 
ers. It does not, however, leap as readily 
and instinctively as the rainbow trout 
or the small-mouthed black bass; but, 
nevertheless, it will usually break water 
under much less restraint from the rod 
than the speckled brook trout, and, on 
occasions, will even leap at the first feel 
of the hook. 

In June, 1909, when casting the flies 
over a large, deep pool below a falls, I 
hooked a two-pound brown trout. At 
the time the fish rose and was fastened I 
was casting something more than fifty 
feet of line and the trout was hooked at 
the outlet of the pool where there was 
considerable current. Consequently it 
was some time before the trout was 
brought within reach of the landing net 
—it fought deep-down and with bull- 
dog persistence. An attempt by my com- 
panion to net the fish only resulted in 
scaring it out into the center of the pool 
again. Once more I nursed it in to the 
net, and again, at the first movement of 
the official netter, it ran away seem- 
ingly no more tired than at the outset. 
At no time had the fish shown any in- 
clination to leap. 

I then settled down to kill the fish 
on the rod before making another try at 
netting it, and—here is the point—when 
the trout was again, and finally, drawn 
within reach of the net, to all intents 
and purposes thoroughly played to a 
finish, it jumped a good two-and-a-half 
feet from the water—and landed square 
in the net. That is a pretty good sample 
of the kind of fight a brown trout will 
sometimes put up; and it also shows that 
you never can tell whether or when a 
brown trout will leap. 

As a rule the brown trout will most 
often leap when hooked in fast water. 
Occasionally it will leap more than once. 
I once saw a three-pound “brownie” 
jump three times just about as fast as it 
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could get back into the water for a 
fresh hold. This fish, by the way, when 
finally landed (I handled the net my- 
self) was held only by a noose in the 
leader wound around its gills. Its fran- 
tic efforts to shake out the fly had suc- 
ceeded, but, at the same time, it had 
“roped” itself in true Western fashion. 

The large-mouthed black bass is not 
as chronic and instinctive a leaper as his 
small-mouthed brother; possibly the 
rarity of its leaps, as compared with the 
customary tactics of the small-mouth, 
may be explained by the fact that it is 
most often taken in quiet water. The 
large-mouthed black bass distinctly fa- 
vors the still waters bottomed or mar- 
gined with weeds and rushes, and it has 
been truly said that “light tackle and 
running water are four-fifths of the 
game qualities of any fish.” However, 
anyone who has taken a considerable 
number of large-mouthed black bass will 
hardly deny the fact that rather more 
than occasionally the large-mouth jumps 
—and does so with telling effect upon 
tackle and the nerves of the angler. 

The sea salmon of the Atlantic coast, 
the ouananiche and land-locked salmon, 
the mascalonge, and certain other varie- 
ties of trout not above mentioned are 
also to be classed with the leapers. Of 
all game fishes the ouananiche is the most 
active and persistent in its aérial tactics. 
Taken in running water, “on the fly” 
in more senses than one, it will usually 
leap twice at least and sometimes a half- 
dozen times. 


Little Choice Among the Trout 


There is little comparison among the 
Eastern brook trout, the rainbow, and 
the brown trout as to the readiness with 
which they rise to the fly. Under rea- 
sonably favorable fly-fishing conditions, 
and presuming that the angler uses some 
degree of discretion in the selection of 
the flies and the requisite nicety and skill 
in casting and fishing them, any of these 
trout will rise to the artificials quite fre- 
quently enough to satisfy the demands of 
the fly-caster—the man who fishes for 
sport. 

Anglers who carefully nurse a preju- 
dice against the brown trout, founded 

















upon hearsay evidence and not upon first- 
hand and exact knowledge of this fish— 
for it seems to the writer that anyone 
who has had much experience with the 
brown trout in a typically good trout 
stream must be willing to admit it to an 
honorable place among our game fishes 
—hold the opinion that the “brownie” 
is a reluctant and infrequent riser to the 
flies. On the contrary, at least in the 
streams where the writer has taken this 
fish, and, I believe, the world over, 
where the fishing conditions are normally 
favorable—the brown trout rises to the 
flies with no less frequency or readiness 
than either the speckled brook trout or 
the rainbow. 

On occasions, when fishing a stream 
inhabited by all three of these trout, 
one will take more brown trout than 
“brooks” or rainbows; and, on other oc- 
casions, the brook trout or the rainbow 
will lead the score, presuming that the 
stream is well stocked with the three 
varieties. There is little to choose as to 
the sporting qualities of our best-known 
species of trout in the matter of rising 
to the flies. 

The opinion has been expressed by com- 
petent authorities that the large-mouthed 
black bass rises more freely to the flies 
than the small-mouth. Dr. James A. 
Henshall has said that, in his opinion, 
the small-mouthed black bass and the 
large-mouth are on a par as to game 
qualities when taken on the same tackle 
in the same waters. Personally the 
writer, in common with many other an- 
glers, believes the small-mouth to be the 
better game fish. To me it has always 
seemed that the fight of a small-mouthed 
black bass is faster and far more brilliant 
than that of the large-mouth; that the 
small-mouth is more inclined to break 
water; and that, while possibly weight 
for weight it requires no longer time to 
bring a small-mouth to the net than a 
large-mouth, the small-mouth is rather 
more apt to make things interesting for 
the angler. 

One reason for a well-founded prefer- 
ence for the small-mouth over the large- 
mouth is the cleaner habitat and living 
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of the former; as in the case of the brook 
trout, the small-mouthed black bass in- 
stinctively seeks pure, running water and 
the rocky or sandy bars or bottom of 
lake and river, while the large-mouth 
prefers the still and weedy waters. How- 
ever, comparisons are always odious, and 
in the case of Micropterus dolomiei vs. 
Micropterus salmoides, as in other simi- 
lar matters, “much may be said on both 
sides,” 

The phrase “light tackle and running 
water are four-fifths of the game quali- 
ties of any fish,” while a rather sweeping 
statement, approximates closely the truth 
of the whole matter. As an instance, 
one might cite the case of the ouananiche 
and land-locked salmon; these game 
fishes are essentially the same so far as 
anglers and the sport of angling are con- 
cerned, and yet the reputation of the 
ouananiche as a sporting fish is far in 
advance of that of the land-locked sal- 
mon simply because the former is usually 
taken on fly-tackle in swift water, while 
the latter with few exceptions, as in 
Grand Lake Stream in Maine, is taken 
by trolling in the still waters of lakes 
and on necessarily heavier tackle. 

Any fish, no matter how game, if 
taken on tackle of such strength that its 
every chance of escape is eliminated and 
its every resistant leap or rush simply 
smothered by the weight of rod and 
strength of line, will naturally not only 
afford no sort of sport but fail entirely 
in showing the game qualities it really 
possesses. So it would appear that, in 
point of fact, the sporting qualities of 
game fishes depend to no little extent 
upon the game qualities of the angler 
himself as evidenced in his choice of 
tackle. 

Suit your tackle to the occasion and 
the quarry, on the basis of giving the fish 
at the very least an equal chance of win- 
ning, and you will soon discover the fact 
that a half-pound brook trout possesses 
all the sporting qualities of a twenty- 
pound salmon. If, however, you elect to 
use salmon tackle on trout, you will not 
find the sport over thrilling—although 
you may kill more fish. 
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THE HOUSE DOG 


BY TODD RUSSELL 


Illustrated with Photographs 


HE story of the farmer 
who looked at the circus 
giraffe from all sides and 
then announced, after due 
deliberation, “There ain’t 
no such animal,” might 

be aptly applied to what we call a “house 
dog.” But from early times, when the 
dogs of the chase were permitted to 
gather in front of the fire and under the 
trenchers in the eating halls, there has 
been a desire upon the part of dog lov- 
ers to have their pets near at hand. In 
the olden days, when the house was only 
the kennel of the outdoor dog, no harm 
was done. But now, when we have 
come to live in cities, the circumstances 
are different. 

There is no immediate range or hunt- 
ing ground right outside the door; there 
are few opportunities for exercise of any 
of the wild dog’s faculties; there is no 
room indoors for an animal that occupies 
much space. All of these things and the 
growth of desire in the hearts of the 
bench fanciers to breed freaks have con- 
tributed to the production of a variety 
of dogs peculiar to town houses and city 
flats. 

Because of breeding to fit a human 
purpose rather than a brute perform- 
ance, they are nearly all more or less 
delicate, with few, if any, of the wild 
dog’s instincts and abilities remaining, 
and they all present problems in their 
successful breeding and management such 
as do not occur in the case of the less con- 
fined breeds. 

In an intimate talk about such dogs, 
it will not be necessary to consider any 
breeds which run to large size, for the 
larger the dog the less suited he is to 
house restrictions, the more clumsy 
about the place, the more difficult to give 
sufficient exercise and to keep in proper 
condition. True as it is that people do 
keep setters, collies, and the like in city 
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apartments, it is also true that these peo- 
ple work injury to their dogs thereby. 
The limit of weight in a dog suitable for 
the house might be put at thirty pounds, 
and this weight will give an active ter- 
rier power for plenty of trouble making. 

Roughly, the house dogs fall into two 
classes; what might be called the active 
and the passive type. The ever-popular 
Boston terrier, the poodles, and larger 
spaniels are dogs of action, while the lap- 
dog classes embrace all the diminutive 
spaniels down to the Japanese sleeve-dog, 
weighing sometimes only a few pounds. 

Probably without an exception all of 
the toy dogs represent a distortion of 
original type by selective breeding. The 
history of the King Charles Spaniel, the 
Prince Charles, the Blenheim, and others 
shows that they were originally bred for 
field work and put to use on game. It 
would be interesting, were the act not 
cruel, to see one of our modern glass- 
encased dogs of this breed dropped into a 
briery thicket such as his ancestors used 
to work through. He would undoubtedly 
stick there like a piece of blown thistle- 
down until rescued by some human 
hand. 

On the other hand, the terriers are 
more active and more able. In the vari- 
ous terriers of Scottish origin, mostly dis- 
tinguished by their long coats, there is 
the merit of antiquity of breed, and this 
is also true of the short-coated Irish ter- 
rier, a point having strong bearing on the 
problem of successful breeding. The Bos- 
tons are, of course, a manufactured vari- 
ety and recent in their origin. 

The poodles, differing from most other 
classes of pet dogs, have the advantage 
of generations of ancestors of true type 
and are among the most intelligent of 
dogs, but they, too, were aided used 
for the chase; indeed, it is said that the 
Chinese still so employ them. They are 
excellent water dogs and, unlike the 
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short-faced pet dogs, still retain the 
smelling faculty to a high degree. 

The breeder of house dogs of various 
kinds has three problems to face, coming 
under the classical head of “breeding for 
type,” and many others to overcome to 
reach success simply in rearing puppies 
without regard to appearance. 

The type problems are those of size, 
coat, and conformation, all of which 
things are subject to the usual rule that 
the older the strain the more typical will 
be its offspring, a rule that is helpful to 
the fancier of the older breeds and serves, 
at least, as a warning to him who takes 
up the newer ones. 

The ideal dog must always be in the 
breeder’s mind and, among toys at least, 
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“ROSEMARY BABY CHARMION.” 


A King Charles belonging to Miss F. G. Parlett, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


this ideal can only be understood through 
a persistent attendance at the shows, a 
careful study of the successful dogs, and 
comparison of them with those that have 
failed to win. So only can he learn 
what he is after, and when he has learned 
that he had better adhere to it without 
regard to changes of fashion. For there 
are fashions in these days, partly the re- 
sult of whim on the part of owners, part- 
ly due to some particular and peculiar 
judges, and very largely like other fash- 
ions to the desire of dealers to keep up 
an active market, most laudable in a 
commercial sense no doubt, but hardly 
to be commended as a means of produc- 
ing perfection in any breed of animals. 
When the proud proprietor of a new 





“LITTLE DOCTOR.” 
A Boston Terrier of Good Type and Breeding. 


litter which closely approaches his ideal 
finds that coats are worn longer or tails 
are curled tighter this year than last, he 
had better smile and wait. The style 
will fluctuate during the next few sea- 
sons, and he may have just “the thing” 
next year, while in the meantime it will 
be a remarkable litter of one of the newer 
breeds that does not offer a variety of 
choice for present uses limited only by 
the number of its members. 

In choosing a sire for a litter of any 
of the newer breeds, the best thing that 
can be done is to select the best avail- 
able specimen, for type has not yet be- 
come sufficiently crystallized to enable 
pedigree to attain its greatest value— 
that is, the two primal ancestors of the 
breed are so close up that atavistic tend- 
encies are strong toward either individ- 











A POODLE THAT WON PRIZES IN 
HIS DAY. 














FAVORITES AMONG THE TOY SPANIELS. 


“ Ashton Perfection,” Blenheim, (on the left) and 
“ Kitty,’ Prince Charles. 


ual, and a litter of Bostons may show 
specimens too strong in bulldog or too 
strong in terrier appearance, or they may 
be very good Bostons, or any funny 
specimens of either breed, or of all three. 

Mendel pointed out that the third 
generation inbred from the same grand- 
parents should show one-fourth the qual- 
ities of one grandparent, one-fourth the 
qualities of the other, and the remaining 
half the mixed qualities of both. It 
would be interesting to obtain exact sta- 
tistics from dog breeders as applied to 
this theory, but the commercial dog 
breeder, if successful, simply destroys and 
forgets his poor specimens, while the 
amateur does not handle enough indi- 
viduals to strike a fair average. 

The older breeds promise better suc- 
cess for the occasional breeder of one or 
two litters. Here pedigree in sire and 
dam is of prime importance, for it repre- 
sents a line of good specimens in a breed 
which is established and may be expected 
to breed true to type. The general aver- 
age of quality in each litter will be higher 
and disappointments fewer. 

The point which we wish to consider 
here is the production of good type in 
the various breeds discussed in accordance 
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with the present dog-show rules. Bar- 
ring a few professionals, a very large ma- 
jority of the breeders of this kind of dog 
are strictly amateurs. In other words, 
their breeding is made from a somewhat 
restricted list of individuals, belonging 
to themselves and to their friends, which 
have been successful at the shows. 

In the first place this method of breed- 
ing is wrong. Probably the best rule in 
breeding, for casual practice and where 
scientific methods are not rigorously ob- 
served, is to breed the best to the best. 
Reduced to a personal formula it means, 
for the owner of a winning dog, that he 
should breed to the most successful ani- 
mal in the class of his pet. And this is 
to be done without regard to ownership, 
for surely it is a great hardship on any 
dog to burden him with the sins of his 
owner. Weare trying to produce a type 
of dog. 

But breeding questions, purely as such, 
have been considered in ‘THE OvuTING 
MAGAZINE in various of the articles on 
pointers and setters, and they apply 
equally well to other varieties. In this 
place the important thing to consider is 
the amount of special attention that is 
required in successfully raising puppies 
of the smaller and weaker breeds. In 
the first place then, it may be stated, al- 
most as an axiom, that for all the pet 
breeds the most successful dogs come 
from a kennel where there has been but 
one litter requiring attention at a time, 
for every puppy then gets more individual 
observation than is in any way possible 

















‘© AKEWOOD PAM.” 


The Pomeranian has many admirers. 
























where there are a large number of young- 
sters to be looked after. 

In other words, it is correct to state 
that the owner of one bitch of the pet 
variety has in that an advantage over the 
owner or handler of several such when 
both start out to produce winning dogs. 

The house dog is never a house dog 
at breeding time, and it is better that the 
puppies be born in summer weather and 
that the bitch be let alone than that she 
be watched at all. Instrumental deliv- 
eries of puppies are not unknown, but 
they are bad, and the start thereof is 
expense and the result is failure. If the 
breed is exceptionally delicate and the 
breeder wishes to take extensive care 
with the puppies, he may act the part of 
a nurse to the new arrivals. 

Indeed, it is not a bad idea to remove 
every puppy as soon as the bitch herself 
has partially dried it, and put it in a 
warm and flannel-lined basket until the 
whelping operation is completed. After 
the labor is over, the bitch should be re- 
moved to clean and warm quarters and 
the puppies returned to her to suckle. 
Any matron in good health can take care 
of four puppies. She should not be asked 
to nourish over six, and if the litter be 
larger than this, let the excess be merci- 
fully destroyed. 

Selecting puppies at this time is only 
guesswork, and so all that can be consid- 
ered in weeding out a litter at the start 
is the marking and sex of the various in- 
dividuals. 

If the bitch has not sufficient milk 
for the number of suckling puppies they 
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must be again weeded out, and let it be 
remembered that one good one is valuable 
and six poor ones are not.. If a foster 
mother has been provided, transfer half 
of the litter to her. If not, and the 
youngsters seem too good to lose, the ex- 
periment of bottle feeding may be tried. 
Puppies can be raised in this way, but 
ordinarily it takes an amount of care and 
attention that the ordinary individual 
will not give. 

When feeding upon the bottle plain 
milk is not good. One of the standard 
and good baby foods on the market 
should be used, mixed according to direc- 
tions, but somewhat stronger than pre- 
scribed for human infants; the puppies 
should be fed every two hours for the 
first two weeks, night and day. This in- 
volves an alarm clock and trouble; if 
these be objectionable, kill the pups—it 
is better. 

On the whole, the secret of success 
with all breeds of dogs, and particularly 
with the more delicate ones, is individual 
attention, more attention, and continual 
attention. If this follows upon a good 
general knowledge of type, on the 
breeder’s part, a large doubt of every- 
thing that is his own, a thorough prepa- 
ration of each animal before it goes to 
the show, and an infinite determination 
to keep at it, he may hope for an even- 
tual degree of success, especially if he 
keeps at it. It must be remembered that 
in dealing with an artificial animal it 
requires artificial surroundings, artificial 
methods, and, to produce success, more 
than an artificial amount of pains. 





















































HOW TO CATCH LIVE BAIT 


BY GEORGE M. JOHNSON 


N angling for almost any kind of 
game fish, there are times when live 
shiners or minnows are not only de- 
sirable, but necessary; on the other 
hand, to procure a good supply of 
live bait of suitable size is frequently 

a very difficult operation. Indeed, more 
than once in my fishing experience it has 
been much easier to capture the fish 
themselves than to obtain the bait needed. 

Live shiners may be secured in various 
ways. Probably the slowest and least 
satisfactory method is to catch them, 
one at a time, with a tiny hook baited 
with a shred of angleworm or meat. 
Still, it is always a good plan for a fish- 
erman to be prepared for the worst by 
having in his kit a few number 10 or 12 
hooks, together with a spool of thread, 
in case he is compelled to resort to min- 
now fishing to replenish his empty bait 
pail. 

The most approved and quickest meth- 
od is to get a small-meshed seine around 
a school of bait in shallow water, thus 
at one haul securing enough for a day’s 
fishing. The trouble with this is that it 
requires two persons, as it is no easy task 
for one man to manage a fifteen or twen- 
ty-foot seine, and after all, there may be 
no seine to manage. Getting shiners 
with a long-handled dip net is pretty 
slow work, as I can vouch for from per- 
sonal experience. A man must have con- 
siderable skill and be endowed with all 
the patience of a dozen Jobs to succeed 
at this game, for generally the minnows 
are well out of reach before the net 
touches the water. 

I have sometimes obtained a number 
of shiners by firing several quick shots 
from my revolver into a school of small 
fish in water but a few inches deep. 
They are stunned by the concussion of 
the bullet’s impact, especially if there is 
a rocky bottom, and will sometimes re- 
vive after being put in the bait pail. A 
substitute for the revolver is to hurl a 
heavy cobble stone into the school. This, 
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however, will give results only where 
the boulder crashes against a stone un- 
der water to furnish a sharp concussion. 

A very satisfactory way to obtain a 
supply of shiners is by means of a trap 
which is baited and lowered into the 
water. There are a number of these 
traps on the market and all of them are 
good. The best ones are made of glass, 
but the disadvantage with them is that 
they are rather expensive and easily bro- 
ken. It is an easy matter for any angler 
to make several glass minnow traps for 
himself at almost no expense, and I pur- 
pose to show briefly how this may be 
done. 

The process is so simple that any per- 
son, whether he have mechanical skill 
or not, can without difficulty make glass 
minnow traps which will give as good 
service as those purchased at the tackle 
store. And then, if the trap, as is more 
than likely, should be banged carelessly 
against the side of a boat or some other 
more or less permanent obstruction and 
smashed, instead of spending several dol- 
lars to replace it, half an hour’s work 
will turn out a new one just as good. 

The trap itself consists of an ordinary 
fruit jar, such as is used in putting up 
preserves, either of one-or two-quart ca- 
pacity. I have found that the one-quart 
jar gives very good satisfaction, but if 
the bait to be caught is of fairly large 
size, the two-quart may be used. Or, 
as the jars have both the same style top, 
they may be used interchangeably with 
one mouthpiece. This is made from a 
round-necked bottle, the glass of which 
is colorless and rather thin. 

Put the neck of the bottle into the 
top of the fruit jar and mark the glass 
with a file about a quarter of an inch 
above the point where the bottle and jar 
meet. Now you can see that if the neck 
of the bottle is cut at this point, we 
shall have a glass funnel which will just 
fit into the fruit jar. This funnel forms 
the mouth of our trap. 




















‘Scratch a circle around the bottle, be- 
ginning at the mark already made. It 
is important that this be done accurately, 
as according to schedule the bottle will 
break along the mark. To be sure of 
doing a good job, take some pains to 
file a deep scratch. The bottle will part 
along the line of least resistance, and we 
must see that it is perfectly understood 
where that line of least resistance is to 
lie. 

As there may be a weak place in the 
glass, we must make our scratch deep 
enough to attract all attention to itself. 
Otherwise, instead of a straight, clean 
break, our funnel will have an irregular, 
jagged outline and may be worthless. 

The next step is to break the bottle. 
Saturate a piece of soft yarn with kero- 
sene and tie it twice around the bottle’s 
neck just outside the scratch; that is, be- 
low the scratch when the bottle is in 
an upright position. The reason for this, 
which is highly important, is that when 
the yarn is burned, the hottest part of 
the glass is not under the yarn, but just 
above it, and we must make the hottest 
part coincide with our line of weakness. 

Now, with a pail of cold water in 
easy reach, touch a match to the kero- 
sene-soaked yarn. As it burns, turn the 
bottle from side to side so that the heat 
may be distributed evenly. The instant 
the yarn is burned out, plunge the bottle 
into the cold water, and if everything 
goes well, our funnel will be ready. If 
the bottle selected has a very long, slen- 
der neck, it may be necessary to break it 
twice; in that case the small bit should 
have been broken off first. However, 
the best way is to pick out a bottle hav- 
ing a properly shaped neck of the right 
size to start with. 

The most difficult part of the work is 
now done. To finish the trap bind some 
copper wire around the neck of the jar 
so that three ends will project half an 
inch or so. These may be bent down 
over the funnel when it is in place, form- 
ing clamps to hold it securely. The 
flexibility of the copper allows it to be 
bent many times in emptying or baiting 
the trap without breaking. 

Now put two copper-wire bands 
tightly around the jar about three inches 
apart. These should be twisted tight 
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with a pair of pliers and the ends then 
joined, forming a sort of ring to which 
some feet of stout cord are attached. Of 
course, if there is no copper wire at hand, 
iron wire may be employed, though the 
copper is much better as it withstands 
the corroding action of the water. Cop- 
per wire is especially required if the trap 
is to be used in salt water. 

The device thus made will be found 
serviceable for catching almost any vari- 
ety of shiners. It gives particularly fine 
results in capturing the little salt-water 
fish commonly known as “kellies” or 
“killies.” The best bait for these is a 
handful of crushed clams or salt-water 
mussels. Set the pot in a tideway as the 
tide first comes in, having a float fas- 
tened to the end of the line to mark its 
position. Don’t spill any bait outside 
the pot or the kellies will devote all their 
attention to that and none to the bait 
inside. 

Leave the pot down ten to fifteen min- 
utes, and when resetting it after empty- 
ing, put back one or two of the victims, 
as the others enter more readily if they 
see some of their companions ahead of 
them. Of course, if the fisherman has 
several pots to set at once and in differ- 
ent places, he will get his supply of bait 
in less time, but a few hauls of one trap 
usually yield a plentiful harvest. Some- 
times the jar will be so packed that there 
is hardly room for another fish, but still 
they seldom seem to find the hole through 
which they entered. 

In catching fresh-water shiners go 
about it in much the same way, baiting 
with minced meat or bread crumbs and 
setting the pot wherever minnows are 
apt to congregate. If still fishing, the 
angler can leave his pot in a good place 
near by and empty it whenever he needs 
more bait. 

Do not, however, leave the trap set a 
very long time, say overnight, with the 
idea of finding any live minnows in it. 
Those captured will not, to be sure, 
make their escape, unless the entrance is 
too large, but they will all die, as not 
enough fresh water finds its way into the 
jar to provide the captives with the need- 
ed oxygen, and as a result, they pass 
away just as in a minnow pail where 
the water is not kept fresh. 













































KILLING THE DEER 


P | SAHIS magazine has been trying for 
some time to secure reliable esti- 
mates as to the condition of game 

of all kinds in this country as regards in- 

crease or decrease and protection. Of 
course, it is practically impossible to se- 
cure anything like an accurate census of 
the numbers of many kinds of game, but 
in some cases, notably that of deer, 
moose, elk, bear, sheep, and goats, fairly 
reliable guesses can be made by game 
wardens and state game commissioners. 

Since there is more general interest in 
deer than in any other form of so-called 
big game we attempted to secure statis- 
tics suggesting the results of the last sea- 
son’s hunting. Inquiries were sent to the 
State game commissioners of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New York, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wyoming, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
Colorado. We are indebted to the com- 
missioners of these States for the infor- 
mation which follows. In most cases, 
of course, it must be understood that the 
facts can only be approximated, as it is 
impossible to arrive at anything like an 
accurate conclusion as to the number of 
deer within the State. 

As to the number killed it is easier to 
reach something near the truth. The 
season of 1910 shows a total of 30,000 
to 35,000 deer killed. The variance is 
due to the uncompleted character of the 
report from Michigan, which shows an 
estimate of 15,000 to 20,000, the largest 
total given by any state. Colorado has 
the smallest number killed, 700, but the 
commissioner is unable to make any esti- 
mate of the number within the State. 


From estimates received from other 
sources we are inclined to put it at not 
less than 30,000 and probably more. 

These figures of the numbers killed 
are, of course, official, and have nothing 
to do with the deer that may have been 
killed in the closed season or in excess 
of the bag limit, and therefore never re- 
ported. From experience, information, 
and belief we are inclined to the belief 
that the illegal killings in many States 
will exceed the legal. Colorado also re- 
ports an excellent result from a new 
clause in the law forbidding the killing 
of does or young bucks. Were this pro- 
vision adopted in all the States there 
would be little danger of the extinction 
of our deer. 

Montana leads among the estimates 
of number so far received. The num- 
ber claimed for this State is between 
50,000 and 60,000. As only approxi- 
mately 1,500 were reported killed in the 
recent season, the deer of Montana 
would seem to be reasonably safe—pro- 
vided always that the local meat-hunter 
is dealt with properly. Under this head 
it is noted that Montana collected $4,570 
in fines for 115 proved violations of the 
game law in 1910. 

New York reports approximately 20,- 
ooo deer in the State at the beginning 
of the season, and 3,330 killed in 1910. 
This would not be a destructive average 
if one could be sure that the illegal and 
unreported killings were a negligible fac- 
tor. ; 

That practically the whole problem of 
game protection and preservation lies in 
the control of the resident hunter is 
shown in the report from Michigan. In 
the upper peninsula nearly 10,000 resi- 
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dent licenses were issued last year as 
against 211 licenses to non-residents for 
the whole State in 1909. The report has 
not yet been compiled for 1910, but 
the proportion of 211 non-residents as 
against 20,943 residents for the whole 
State of 1909 is not likely to be greatly 
changed. Minnesota ranks high in the 
amount collected in fines for violation of 
the game laws, $15,832.45 for the past 
two years. 

Massachusetts’ position is unique. In 
that State deer hunting has been forbid- 
den for a number of years, farmers being 
allowed to kill deer found destroying 
crops, the shotgun being the only weap- 
on permitted for this purpose. In 1910 
an open season of six days was permitted 
and in that time 1,275 deer were killed. 
A singular fact in the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics is the item of 55 deer killed by 
trains and trolley cars in 1909. In that 
same year 198 met death from the shot- 
guns of farmers protecting their crops, 
and 49 were reported as having been shot 
illegally. The commissioner states his 
belief that the deer did not increase in 
1909, but assigns no reason for this con- 
clusion. 

Oregon would seem to be on the safe 
side, so far at least as the official statistics 
are concerned, with a total of 2,000 
killed out of 15,000 to 20,000 believed 
to be in the State. This State imposed 
$10,035 in fines from December 1, 1909, 
to December 1, 1910, out of a total of 
286 arrests. Nearly $70,000 was re- 
ceived from licenses and fines, leaving a 
balance of over $20,000 over the salary 
and expenses of the State warden and 
the special deputies. 

There are the statistics. To be sure 
they do not point directly to any definite 
conclusion. Being official, they do not 
bear on the cases that evade the official 
eye and are often the most dangerous 
and difficult to deal with. One thing, 
however, is sure; that is, that the real 
problem of game preservation, as we 
have stated before, lies in the control of 
the local hunter. 

The experience of county wardens in 
many places has demonstrated that this 
can be secured satisfactorily only by a 
system of patrol. The situation here is 
on all fours with the secret of efficient 
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police protection in cities. That patrol- 
man is the most useful whose appear- 
ances are the least expected. We shall 
have more to say about this subject in 
later issues. These statistics are offered 
merely as raw material for consideration 
and deduction. 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL IN ENGLAND 


NGLAND, the home of football, 
has been treated to a sight of the 
game as her American cousins 

have developed it. While the American 
battleship fleet was at Gravesend in No- 
vember, teams from the Jdaho and the 
Vermont met at the Crystal Palace and 
fought out what they declared was the 
championship of the North Atlantic 
squadron before a crowd of 8,000 spec- 
tators. Idaho won, 19-0, but that is 
neither here nor there. What is of inter- 
est are the comments of the English 
papers on the game. For example, this 
is the Sportsman’s description of the 
play: 

After kicking off in the usual way the 
men soon form up with the bulk of the two 
teams closely facing each other, somewhat 
in the position of runners setting themselves 
for a sprint. A member of the side in pos- 
session sends the ball backwards between 
his legs, like a dog digging for rabbits; a 
colleague secures the leather, and usually 
starts running, while the players on his side 
convert themselves into a kind of human 
battering ram, and protect by every physical 
means within their power the individual 
who is striving to gain ground with the ball. 
There is practically no hand-to-hand pass- 
ing, and very little open play, as we un- 
derstand it, for the man with the ball is 
soon tackled and “downed” in the most un- 
ceremonious fashion, which explains the 
necessity for the wholesale presence of sub- 
stitutes, one of whom is always drafted into 
a team whenever an original member is 
injured. 

Across the field, which is 110 yards long 
and about 53 yards wide, are striped lines 
of whitewash, five yards apart, and the aim 
of each team is to advance ten yards with- 
out three consecutive “downs” or “tackles.” 
If the three downfalls occur without the de- 
sired territorial advantage being secured, 
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the ball goes to the other team, and so it 
continues, mostly in a series of scrummages, 
scrambles, and short rushes. Passing for- 
ward is allowed, knocks-on are ignored, and 
altogether the game may be likened to a 
species of hybrid Rugby without any of its 
latterday spectacular development. 


F. B. Wilson, writing in the Daily 
Mirror, is not quite sure what it was all 
about, but is sure at least that it is “a 
game for men—men as the Romans used 
the distinction between real men and 
just humans of the male sex.” 

His final conclusion is that it will 


never come in as a game in England. 


There is too much time wasted while the 
two sides are forming up after a tackle. 
These scrums are the most important thing 
in the game: the backbone of it. A Rugby 
scrum will form up, the ball be put in and 
the game in motion again in less than half 
the time it takes to restart the American 
game. And, then, the running game of the 
three-quarters must always appeal not only 
to the players themselves, but to the young 
people who are deciding what sort of foot- 
ball they would like to play. 

Comparisons are odious, and if the game 
suits the mixed American temperament, then 
that is the best game for Americans. Their 
keenness is wonderful. Fear seems a bogie 
that they lost in their cradles, or even two 
generations ago. They have opportunities 
to cheat, to “do the dirty,” as one expression 
has it. Yesterday we saw none of that. 

The finer points of the game, no doubt, 
escaped me. But the excitement, not feigned, 
but real, of both players and supporters was 
thoroughly healthy. The Idaho people in 
the crowd were too pleased for words; the 
losers’ friends were genuinely miserable. 

If the winners rather rubbed it in in the 
crowd, and the losers there took it rather 
too much to heart, is not that the best of 
good signs? 

The Americans are young, comparatively, 
as a race; and did keenness ever hurt a 
young nation yet? History, I believe, tells 
us that it was when the tired spirit crept 
in the nation began to sink. Even a touch 
of brutality, unpleasant in itself, has turned 
into magnificent patriotism. 


The Field judicially determines that 
“the finesse of the play lies not so much 
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in what is done by the man with the ball 
as in the tactics and feats of his defenders 
and assailants.” 

It is worth while noting that practi- 
cally all of the English critics unite in 
declaring that the American game is slow 
as compared with Rugby. This should 
be read in connection with the statement 
of the Harvard stop-watch statistician, 
who calculated only some twenty-five 
minutes of actual play in the nearly two 
hours elapsed time of the Yale-Harvard 
game. 


NOT COVERED BY THE RULES 


ID it ever occur to you, fellow 
golfer, that you could lose a hole 
even though winning it? Sucha 

case befell a player at an English club 
recently. In a match two players ap- 
proached a blind hole. Coming up on 
the green one of the balls was found ly- 
ing near the hole. The other could not 
be found, and after the customary five 
minutes of search the owner of the lost 
ball gave up the hole, his opponent 
picked up his ball, and they passed on 
to the next tee. 

When the couple following them 
holed out, the lost ball was found in the 
hole. The hole, presumably a_ bogy 
four, had actually been played in two— 
and lost at that. The committee, on be- 
ing appealed to, ruled that a lost ball 
meant a lost hole, even though the ball 
had been lost in the hole. Therefore, 
despite the covert smiles of your oppo- 
nent’s caddy, do not hesitate to investi- 
gate the cup before giving up the hole, 
even though the ball should by rights be 
lying in the rough grass twenty yards 
beyond the hole.. 


LTHOUGH undetected by any 

of our readers so far, an error 

crept into our January number. 
In the article on “What the Automo- 
bile Can Do,” the statement was made 
that the record mile made by Barney 
Oldfield of 27.33 seconds in an automo- 
bile was the fastest time ever made by 
any man in any sort of a vehicle. That 
proud distinction really belongs to Glenn 
S. Curtiss, the aviation expert who drove 
a motorcycle one mile in 26% seconds. 























FOOTBALL AND TEMPERANCE 


T has long been an athletic truism 
| that drink and play do not go well 

together. It is not so well known, 
however, nor so generally believed that 
there is a logical conflict between al- 
cohol and looking on at games. That 
this is true seems to be borne out, how- 
ever, by the testimony of recent observers 
in England. The tight little island is 
football mad, and the frenzy is increas- 
ing to the great perturbation of the 
cricket enthusiasts. Thousands crowd to 
see the games every Saturday during the 
season. As a consequence the public 
houses are deserted. 

A few years ago the workers flocked 
to the bar when their work was done, 
and left the publican perhaps ten or fif- 
teen shillings of their weekly wage of 
twenty-five or thirty; now they spend 
a single shilling or less for a sight of a 
good game of football. This is not to 
say that they do find their way to the 
public house after the game, but the 
afternoon is gone and suppertime is draw- 
ing near. 

Football seems to be an effective an- 
swer in England to the oft-repeated 
question of the apologists of the saloon, 
“What shall the workingman do with 
his leisure time?” In this country base- 
ball serves the same purpose for six 
months of the year. 
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BOY SCOUTS 


HIS is a word of explanation and 
warning. There are in this coun- 
try two boy scout organizations, 

one known as the Boy Scouts of America, 
and the other the American Boy Scouts. 
It is from the latter that W. R. Hearst 
has recently withdrawn, and about which 
a teapot tempest of crimination and re- 
crimination has been raging in the last 
month or two. 

The Boy Scouts of America has had 
no connection with this organization. 
The Boy Scouts of America is not mili- 
tary in any sense and does not organize 
drills or maneuvers, other than those 
necessary to teach the boys the half-for- 
gotten secrets of woodcraft and self- 
preservation. Its aims are entirely 
worthy, as we have stated repeatedly, 
and its work cannot but be of benefit 
to the boys participating. 

If you are contemplating the organ- 
ization of a boy scout patrol in your 
town or neighborhood, do not be de- 
terred by any newspaper rumors of dis- 
sension in the other organization or the 
censure of anti-military critics. The 
movement is military only in the sense 
that the nation that has the better men 
will also have the better soldiers. It will 
also have the better lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, blacksmiths, grocers, and pres- 
idents. 











NEWS OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


Aviation 


ENE BARRIER flew sixteen miles in 10 

minutes, 554 seconds at Memphis, Tenn., 
December 7th, a new world’s record for the 
distance. 


Claude Grahame-White was injured and 
his machine smashed in a fall at Dover, 
England, December 18th. 


M. Legagneux broke the world’s altitude 
record at Pau, France, December goth, rising 
to a height of 10,499 feet. He also broke the 
record in this year’s competition for the 
Michelin cup, flying 320 miles in 5 hours, 
59 minutes, December 21st. This record was 
broken by Hoxsey in a Wright biplane at 
Los Angeles, December 26th, a height of 
11,474 feet being reached. 


The students at Dartmouth College have 
formed the Dartmouth Aero Club. 


Lieutenant Camerman, France, established 
a new record for passenger carrying, De- 
cember 22d, covering 147 miles in 4 hours 
2 minutes. Mlle. Héléne Dutrieu increased 
the woman’s cross-country record to 104.70 
miles. 


Cecil Grace, a nephew of ex-Mayor 
Grace of New York, was lost in the fog 
while flying from Calais to Dover, Decem- 
ber 22d. At the time this is written no trace 
of the aviator or his aeroplane had been 
discovered. 


M. Laffort and M. Pola, a passenger, were 
instantly killed in France, December 28th, 
when Laffort’s machine fell from a height 
of fifty feet. 


James Radley, the English aviator, won 
the Los Angeles Derby, the first of its kind, 
December 28th. Eugene Ely was second and 
P. O. Parmelee was third. 


René Simon flew one mile around the race 
track at New Orleans, December 28th, in 57 
seconds, beating the best previous American 
record by six seconds. 


On December 29th Arch. Hoxsey flew over 
Mt. Wilson, California, registering a height 
of 10,005 feet. 


Maurice Tabuteau broke the world’s rec- 
ord for distance at Buc, France, December 
3oth, covering 362.66 miles in a continuous 
flight of 7 hours, 45 minutes. 


Lieutenant Caumont, of the French Army 
Aviators Corps, was killed at Versailles, 
December 3oth, by a fall of sixty feet. 


Hockey 


‘THE principal hockey games during De- 

cember resulted as follows: Harvard, 
1o-Amherst, 0; Princeton, 7—University of 
Pennsylvania, 0; Princeton, 3-Williams, 2; 
Columbia, 5—Case, 2; Columbia, 8-Western 
Reserve, 0; Princeton, 5-Yale, 4; Yale, 6- 
Princeton, 5; Princeton, 4-Yale, 3; St. Mich- 
ael’s University, Toronto, 6-New York Ath- 
letic Club; St. Michaels, 5—Boston, 3; Cor- 
nell, 4-Yale, 3. 


Basketball 


‘THE principal basketball games during 

December resulted as follows: College 
City of New York, 20-Yale, 15; University 
of Pennsylvania, 30-Pennsylvania State, 22; 
Princeton, 35-Baltimore Medical College, 
25; West Point, 21-Pennsylvania State, 19; 
Columbia University, 24—Pennsylvania State, 
16; Yale, 14-New York University, 12; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 25—Princeton, 14; 
Yale, 25-Manhattan College, 18; Oswego 
Normal School, 26-Yale, 18. 


Miscellaneous 


C. FOWNES, Jr., of Pittsburgh, has 
been rated as the best American 
golfer of 1910, in a list prepared by H. S. 
Fitzpatrick, who has made a similar list an- 
nually since r90r. W. J. Travis is in sec- 
ond place and following him in order are: 
Charles Evans, Jr., Fred Herreshoff, B. Ma- 
son Phelps, and Robert C. Hunter. Chand- 
ler Egan is fourteenth in the list. 
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NEWS OF THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


Control of the Boston National Baseball 
Club was purchased in December by Will- 
iam Hepburn Russell, of New York, and L. 
C. Page, of Boston. 


C. Ledyard Blair has been elected com- 
modore of the New York Yacht Club for 
1911. 


William E. Munk has been elected cap- 
tain of the Cornell football team for rgrz. 


Leroy Mercer has been elected captain 
of the University of Pennsylvania football 
team for 1911. 


Oxford won the thirty-first annual cross- 
country championship from Cambridge in 
December with the lowest possible score of 
fifteen to forty by Cambridge. Oxford has 
now won thirteen victories and Cambridge 
eighteen. 


Yale won the swimming match from Cor- 
nell, December 16th, by a score of 46 to 7. 


In the freshman sports at Oxford, Eng- 
land, the following American Rhodes schol- 
ars won events: W. A. Ziegler, from Iowa, 
registered at Wadham College, won the 
hammer and shot and finished second in the 
high jump; R. Lange, of Oklahoma, regis- 
tered at St. Johns, won the “hundred,” fin- 
ished second in the quarter, and was third 
in the broad jump. 


The Columbia University swimming 
team defeated Cornell by a score of 42 to 
11, December 17th. 


Two world’s motorcycle records were 
broken at Los Angeles, December goth. F. E. 
Whittler rode 35 miles in 25 minutes and 51 
seconds; his team-mate, M. J. Graves, rode 
20 miles in 14 minutes, 382 seconds. 


A. L. Westgard reached San Francisco, 
December 11th, having completed a touring 
route for automobiles from New York to 
San Francisco. 


G. S. Lee defeated P. Lorillard, Jr., in 
the first-class court tennis championship of 
the Tuxedo Tennis and Racquet Club, De- 
cember 11th. 
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Eddie Collins, of Philadelphia leads the 
American League in stolen bases for 1910, 
being credited with 81. 


The fielding records of the top men in the 
different positions in the American League 
for 1910 were as follows: First Baseman, 
Hauser, Philadelphia, .1000; Second Base- 
man, Collins, Philadelphia, .970; Third 
Baseman, Conroy, Washington, .961; Short- 
stop, Turner, Cleveland, .973; Outfielder, 
Easterly, Cleveland, .1000; Pitcher, Young, 
Chicago, .1ooo—Fanwell, Cleveland, .1000 
—Manning, New York, .tooo—Adkins, Phil- 
adelphia, .1000—Killian, Detroit, .1000; 
Catcher, Donahue, Boston, .1000; Team 
Fielding, Cleveland, .964. 


The fielding records of the top men in 
the different positions in the National 
League were as follows: Chance, Chicago, 
-996; Second Baseman, McKechnie, Pitts- 
burgh, .971; Third Baseman, Zimmerman, 
Chicago, .987; Shortstop, Doolan, Philadel- 
phia, .948; Outfielder, Kane, Chicago, .1000; 
Catcher, Moran, Philadelphia, .989; Pitcher, 
Brennan, Philadelphia, .tooo—Burke, Bos- 
ton, .1000; Team Fielding, Brooklyn, .964. 


The records of some of the leading pitch- 
ers of the National League, season of 1910, 
were as follows: Mathewson, New York, 38 
games, won 27, lost 11; Brown, Chicago, 46 
games, won 25, lost 21; Moore, Philadelphia, 
46 games, won 22, lost 24; Suggs, Cincin- 
nati, 35 games, won 20, lost 15; Adams, 
Pittsburgh, 34 games, won 18, lost 16; 
Rucker, Brooklyn, 41 games, won 17, lost 
24; Mattern, Boston, 51 games, won 16, lost 
35; Lush, St. Louis, 36 games, won 14, 
lost 22. 


Erle O. Kistler, of Denver, Colo., fullback 
of the 1910 football team, has broken the 
strength test record of Yale, with a total 
score of 2,270 points. 


Root and Moran won the six-day bicycle 
race at New York finished December 11th. 


A new world’s skating record for 220 
yards was established by Edmund Lamy at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., December 26th. The 
time was 17% seconds. The previous record 
was 19¢ seconds made by Leroy See in 1900. 
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The tennis rankings for 1910 were an- 
nounced by the ranking committee of the 
United States National Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation, December 24th. W. A. Larned held 
first place for the seventh time, the other 
years in which he achieved this distinction 
being 1901, 1902, 1903, 1907, 1908, 1909. 
The other names placed on the list this year, 
down to the fifteenth, are as follows, the 
ranking being in the order named: Thomas 
C. Bundy, Beals C. Wright, M. E. McLaugh- 
lin, Melville H. Long, Nathaniel W. Niles, 
G. F. Touchard, Theodore R. Pell, Freder- 
ick C. Colston, Carl R. Gardner, Richard 
W. Palmer, Wallace F. Johnson, Dean 
Mathey, R. D. Little, and F. C. Inman. A 
total of 102 players received rankings. 


Twenty pairs were ranked in the doubles 
as follows: Hackett and Alexander; Bundy 
and Hendrick; Whitney and Bishop; Larned 
and G. S. Wrenn; Niles and Dabney; Bull 
and Martin; Waidner and P. Gardner; 
Watson and Fink; Pell and Grant; Doyle 
and Doyle; Craigen and Hall; Touchard 
and Gardiner; Holden and Watrous; Grant 
and Thornton; Hayes and Peters; Palmer 
and C. G. Plympton; Barton and Branson; 
C. D. Jones and Haerr; Leo and Phillips; 
Bailey and Speirl. 


R. F. Doherty, one of the Doherty brothers, 
the famous tennis players, died in England, 
December 29th. He and his brother held 
the English championship in doubles and 
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singles for several years, and also the Amer- 
ican title in doubles in r90r and 1902. R. F. 
won the American all-comers tournament in 
singles in 1902, losing in the grand chal- 
lenge to W. A. Larned. 


The seventh annual holiday week golf 
tournament began at Pinehurst, N. C., De- 
cember 29th. Walter J. Travis won the 
qualification trophy with a score of 69. This 
is the best round ever made on the course 
with the exception of the 67 made by James 
Braid, the English professional. Travis’s 
score for the thirty-six holes played during 
the day was 142. 


Terns Trick made a new world’s turf 
record for five furlongs at Emeryville, Cal., 
December 29th, running the distance in 58 
seconds. 


Ten men in the Eastern Baseball League 
batted in the 300 class, and all of them were 
former major league players. 


The Harvard Law School “All-star” foot- 
ball team played a tie game with a Van- 
derbilt-Sewanee-Michigan combination at 
Nashville, December 3oth. 


It was announced in December that 
Princeton and the Navy would meet in foot- 
ball next fall, probably October 21st or 28th. 
It is expected also that Princeton will play 
Harvard. 
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A GREAT WAPITI STAG STEPPED PROUDLY FORTH FROM THE SHADOW OF THE 
TREES, THREW UP HIS HEAD AND BELLOWED HIS LOUD NOTE OF DEFIANCE, 





